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Sterilization controversy 
erupts as in 1928 (Opinion Page) 
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Landing a big one 


Alberta Conservation Association donates $3 million to Faculty of Science for endowed chair 


By Michael Robb 


Iberta’s hunters, anglers and 

conservationists are backing 
research at the University of 
Alberta in a big way. 

The Alberta Conservation 
Association announced last 
week it will contribute $3 mil- 
lion over five years to the uni- 
versity’s fund-raising campaign 
for the establishment of the 
Alberta Conservation Associa- 
tion Chair in Fisheries and 
Wildlife. It is the Faculty of 
Science’s first endowed chair. 


We want to ensure Alberta’s 


students will have the opportunity 
to get involved in fish and wildlife 
management studies without 
having to leave the province. 


—Glen Semenchuk, Director, ACA 


The chairholder will con- 
duct internationally recognized 
research in fisheries and/or wildlife biol- 
ogy. Primary responsibilities will be two- 
fold: conducting research on issues and 
problems relevant to fisheries and wild- 
life biology in Alberta, with an emphasis 
on the consumptive use of these re- 
sources, and supporting the goals of the 
ACA for long-term sustainable fisheries 
and wildlife resources in the province. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA BOOKSTORES 


The chairholder will also foster the devel- 
opment of graduate students who in turn 
will contribute to sound natural resource 

management in the province. 

“We want to ensure the next generation 
of wildlife managers will share our dedica- 
tion to the preservation of the province's 
fish and wildlife resources,” says Glen 


Anglers, hunters and conservationists are directing some of their licence fees, through the Alberta Conservation Association, to U of A 
research, like fish habitat preservation. 


Semenchuk, director of the ACA. “And we 
want to ensure Alberta’s students will have 
the opportunity to get involved in fish and 
wildlife management studies without hav- 
ing to leave the province.” 

“The basis of sound wildlife and fish- 
eries management is good research,” says 
Dean of Science Dick Peter. “The estab- 


lishment of the new chair will 
strengthen our existing wildlife 
and fisheries research. It’s a 
great fit.” 

The search for the chair- 
holder will begin immediately. 
It’s expected the chairholder 
will be in place by Jan. 1, 1999. 

Last year the Alberta gov- 
ernment delegated responsibil- 
ity to the ACA, a newly cre- 
ated, not-for-profit organiza- 
tion, for administering most of 
the funding and programs of 
the Fish and Wildlife Trust 
Fund. The ACA now estab- 
lishes and collects fees from 
hunting and sport fishing li- 
cences. Founding charter mem- 
bers of the ACA include: Trout 
Unlimited Canada, Western 
Walleye Council, Alberta Fish 
and Game Association, Profes- 
sional Outfitters Association of 
Alberta, Alberta Trappers’ As- 
sociation, Federation of Alberta 
Naturalists and Alberta Grand 
Council of Treaty Eight. 

The ACA is committed to 
managing, enhancing and de- 
veloping habitat for fish, wild- 
life and endangered species. It is involved 
in wildlife relocation projects, wetland 
enhancement, fish stocking programs, 
species at risk inventory studies and in- 
creasing food habitat for deer, moose 
and other ungulates. = 


APOSTROPHES I: through you I by E.D. Blodgett 


E.D. Blodgett, winner of the 1996 Governor General's Award for poctry 


Fund-raising campaign surpasses 
the $108 million mark 


But is the drive for private dollars distorting 


U of A’s academic mission? 
By Michael Robb 


he fund-raising cam 

paign is one of the 

great success stories 
on campus today, says 
Dr. Roger Smith, Acting 
Vice-President (Re- 
search and External 
Affairs). Smith tabled a 
report at the Board of 
Governors meeting, 
March 6, detailing 
where the money, 
$108,983,856, has been raised since the 
five-year campaign began. 

The goal is to raise $144,650,000. 

Some of the projects listed in the univer- 
sity’s “A” list will remain unfunded at the 
end of the year, Smith pointed out. Even if 
the university reaches its $144.65 million 
goal, it will still have a lot of work to do. 
Some of the stockings will remain empty. 

More than $58 million raised so far has 
been given to fund other projects not on 
the “A” list. Before the fund-raising cam- 
paign got underway, the U of A received 
requests for funding from the faculties 
exceeding $500 million, explained Presi- 
dent Dr. Rod Fraser. Many faculties are 
delighted donors are funding some of their 
projects that weren’t in the university’s 
case statement, or on the “A” list. 

Vice-President (Academic) Dr. Doug 
Owram acknowledged an academic del- 
egation had met with him to express some 
concerns about the possible influence pri- 
vate fund-raising was having on the insti- 
tution. Owram characterized the issue as a 
“rumble going on behind the scenes.” The 
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Coke deal has been 
controversial, he said, 
and some people have 
raised the question: Is 
the University being 
bought off? 

But, Owram said, 
the partnerships the 
university has estab- 
lished in the ‘90s have 
been beneficial. Added 
Chancellor Lou 
Hyndman, when there aren’t any prob- 
lems, even more doors are opened. 

This is an issue business deans have 
been dealing with for a very long time, 
pointed out Smith. Bear in mind, however, 
that civil servants have had enormous 
power over university budgets, controlling 
as much as 97 per cent of total funding. “I’ve 
always thought that having a diversity of 
funding gives universities more freedom.” 

Academic Board representative Dr. 
Franco Pasutto said the university needs to 
examine all sources of funding. But if this 
money increasingly comes from private 
contract funding, the academic mission is 
eroded. Pasutto said some faculties can 
become so industry intensive, faculty 
members end up spending more time on 
contract research than on fundamental 
research and teaching.» 


Medical research gets a 
$26.7 million boost 


1998 Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical Research 
new investigator awards hit an all-time high 


By Sandra Halme and Rhonda Lothammer 


he Alberta Heritage Foundation for 

Medical Research (AHFMR) is awarding 
$26.7 million to medical and health re- 
search scientists at,the University of Al- 
berta, University of Calgary and Univer- 
sity of Lethbridge. The new funding, effec- 
tive July 1, 1998, is a 35 per cent increase 
from last year and supports 47 researchers 
over a three to five-year period. This fund- 
ing is in addition to AHFMR’s continuing 
commitment to other ongoing health re- 
search in Alberta. 

President Rod Fraser, an AHFMR 
board member, said the awards are wel- 
come news for the many U of A scientists 
conducting leading-edge research. “I’m 
delighted that our researchers continue to 
be recognized with major AHFMR funding 
awards. This is yet another example of the 
enormous contributions being made by 
U of A scientists to the well-being of soci- 
ety. AHFMR plays a integral role in medi- 
cal research innovation and we are thank- 
ful for their generous support.” 

A total of 74 applications were re- 
ceived in this year’s competition for new 
investigator awards and 47 were recom- 
mended for funding. Committees of scien- 
tists from across Canada and around the 
world review the applications. This peer- 
review system ensures researchers offered 
funding are among the best in the world. 


"Whistle while you work...” 


U of A kicks off workplace wellness initiative 


By Geoff McMaster 


i you finding it difficult to face work 
every morning? Is stress getting the best 
of you? Are you tossing and turning all 
night, only to end up watching bad reruns 
and Ivana on infomercials? Some relief 
may be in sight. 

The university has started taking a 
hard look at improving the quality of work 
life for campus employees. The Workplace 
Wellness Initiative, which got off the 
ground in January, will identify what can 
be done to make us all happier, healthier 
and safer at work. 

The initiative’s co-ordinator, Marianne 
McLennan, wouldn’t go so far as to say 
morale here is anywhere near crisis level. 
There is simply a growing recognition that 
success in any organization depends on 
the enthusiasm, energy and commitment 
of its employees, she says. At the same 
time, she admits some departments on 
campus could stand some improvement. 

“There are certain areas that have 
higher accident rates, and where absentee- 
ism is a bigger problem, so we're getting a 
bit of a feel for some of the issues and 
needs.” 

Dr. Wanda Wetterberg, associate vice- 
president of Human Resource Services, 
says a number of concerns about stress in 
today’s workplace have been raised at the 
presidential and vice-presidential levels, 
and by the Board of Governors. 

“If you look at other organizations that 
have put these initiatives in place, there 
are payoffs,” says Wetterberg, who has 
also worked on a similar initiative for the 
City of Edmonton. 

A committee of 18, representing both 
academic and non-academic staff, will 
focus on the three areas of concern out- 
lined in Health Canada’s corporate health 


According to Matthew Spence, Presi- 
dent and CEO of AHFMR, “All advances 
in health come from basic research. Sus- 
tained AHFMR support of basic research- 
ers in Alberta has built a community of 
scientists we can proudly call our other 
great natural resource. This wealth of 
brain power is resulting in ever-increasing 
numbers of collaborations, innovations, 
technologies and medical advances benefi- 
cial to the health of all Albertans.” 

Including these new awards, AHFMR 
funds 173 Alberta-based medical research- 
ers and approximately 245 scientists-in- 
training. This community of scientists lo- 
cated at three provincial universities are 
investigating in a wide variety of fields 
including psychiatry, pharmacology, 
neuroscience, gene therapy and cancer. 


model. These include: 1) Workplace envi- 
ronment—everything from light, noise and 
workload to interpersonal relationships, 

2) Personal resources, including “The 
sense of influence individuals perceive 
they have over health and work,” and the 
support they feel they have in actively 
improving their own health, 3) Individual 
health practices, such as exercise, smoking, 
drinking, sleeping and eating habits, and 
the use of medication and drugs. 

Locating all the problems will be a 
complex and time-consuming task, says 
McLennan, since a “university is like a 
little city,” with a variety of roles and 
work-related concerns. Clearly no one 
solution will fit all situations, but many 
organizations have found “brown bag” 
information sessions for employees on 
healthier living have proven successful. 

The committee is only beginning to 
collect information, says McLennan, but if 
and when it considers policy changes, 
she'd like to see everyone involved in the 
process, from junior staff to senior levels of 
administration. She insists collaboration is 
the best formula for success. 

Much of the research support for the 
initiative will come from the Alberta Cen- 
tre for Well-Being, an organization pro- 
moting physical activity as the first step to 
relieving stress. No one would deny the 
university has excellent athletic facilities, 
and yet even the centre’s director, Cynthia 
Smith, admits fitness alone has its limits. 

“In the 70s some of the big companies 
put fitness facilities into their buildings. 
That was the answer. No one had an ex- 
cuse to be overweight or tired or hating 
their job any more. Now the common 
thrust is looking at work design and the 
corporate culture.” 
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“Do people feel they have control over 
their work? Do they feel like they give 
input into the organization? Or are they 
just told what to do, finding their work 
pretty limited and restricted.” = 


Ifyou have suggestions for improving the quality of : 
work life on campus, the members ofthe Workplace 


Resource ae : 
. Shirley L Leonard, Organizational Development 
- JoAnne Seglie, Environmental Health and mee 
: “Cynthia Smith, Alberta Centre for Well Being 
os ‘Belinda Natio: Recording Secretary 
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Cracking the “glass ceiling” 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


[ts as old as go-go boots and bell-bottom 
pants, but the phrase “glass ceiling” is 
still very much a part of the 90s vocabu- 
lary. That’s because many women feel it 
still exists. “It” being systemic and 
attitudinal barriers to women progressing 
to the corner offices and boardrooms of 
this world. Not to mention the 
paycheques. 

While women run 10 of the top 500 
companies in Canada, executive suites in 
many organizations are not exactly turning 
into equal opportunity workplaces. But 
change is occurring and it’s happening 
gradually. The success stories, however, 
are few. Which is why women reaching 
the top and getting recognized for it, like 
Maureen Kempston Darkes, president of 
General Motors Canada (see story page 6) 
garner much media hype. It’s still “news” 
when women accomplish great things at 
the executive level. 

Here at the U of A, more and more 
women are making inroads, particularly 
in the faculty ranks. According to the most 
recent employment equity statistics, 

15.2 per cent of full professors are women. 
That’s up from 10.7 per cent five years ago. 
The big jump was among assistant profes- 
sors, the new blood coming on campus. 
Almost 35 per cent are female, compared 
to 26.5 per cent in 1993. 

At the upper managerial level, there are 
currently no women vice-presidents (al- 
though there were two in the past, and the 
search is on for a VP research and external 
affairs). There are two female associate 
vice-presidents, three deans and 13 chairs. 


IS THERE A GLASS CEILING ON CAMPUS? 


“Yes,” says Dr. Susan McDaniel, profes- 
sor of sociology. “Although the numbers 
are up, the university remains very mucha 
male institution. Evidence is found in the 
fact that although the percentage of women 
full professors has increased in recent years, 
given that the bulk of professors are full 
professors, 15.2 per cent means that women 
remain a distinct minority of the professor- 
ate. Secondly, most all the “power posi- 
tions” on campus are held by men, includ- 
ing virtually all in top administration.” 


“It doesn’t happen overnight because first you 


have to get the degree, then a university 


position, then the promotions.” 


More than 49 per cent of the U of A 
workforce is female and 40 per cent of 
them are in middle to upper manage- 
ment. McDaniel says this reveals women 
are for the most part, concentrated in 
clerical jobs. 

But getting to the top takes time, says 
Dr. Anne Marie Decore, associate vice- 
president (academic), because of the na- 
ture of university jobs and their require- 
ments. And of course, social expectations 
for women are much different than for 
men, particularly when it comes to starting 
or raising a family. 

“It doesn’t happen overnight because 
first you have to get the degree, then a uni- 
versity position, then the promotions. “ 
Decore says the university can always do 
better but she’s pleased to see more than a 
third of new professors are women. “We're 


beginning to see more even-handed 
hiring...to see more senior professors retir- 
ing, and the effects of a much larger pool of 
my generation and slightly after.” 

So, perhaps, there are some “cracks” in 
this ceiling...a puncture wound here and 
there. The fact there are only a handful of 
women at the top is indicative that’s its 
tough to get there. And it’s also tough to 
change things when women and men dif- 
fer about what these barriers are. 

A look at the gender gap problem at 
the upper echelons of management took 
place on a bigger scale. A 1997 joint study 
by the Conference Board of Canada and 


Catalyst, an American Research and advi- 
sory organization surveyed 576 female 
executives from VPs and CEOs to tap into 
their secrets for success. From the com- 
ments, researchers gleaned seven strate- 
gies that launched women into the inner 
circle of power at their companies: 


1. Exceed performance expectations 
(always) 

2. Develop a style with which male 
colleagues are comfortable 

3. Seek out difficult or highly visible 
assignments 

4. Network with influential colleagues 
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5. Develop and adhere to career goals 

6. Have an influential mentor or sponsor 

7. Gain experience in revenue 
generating jobs. 


Folio used e-mail to randomly survey 
women on campus about these strategies. 
Here are some of their views: 


“T would agree in general with those strat- 
egies, but I followed none of them—at 
least not consciously! My nature is to do 
the absolute best I can at whatever | do. | 
also only do things that I enjoy, regardless 
of level of visibility. In other words, | ad- 
here to the philosophy “Be true to your- 
self.” When I come to a point where | am 
bored, or no longer enjoy my job, I move 
on to something new. I’ve always felt that 
a positive attitude, a belief in people, and 
a willingness to try new things are the 
factors that allow any individual, male 
or female, to advance.” 

Dr. Kay Devine, associate dean, MBA 
programs, Faculty of Business 


“Regarding ‘exceeding expectations...’ It is 
not at all clear from research that this has 
any impact overall since a woman 

who exceeds expectations is a woman in 

a group which is not expected to perform 
well, or as well as men. So she remains an 
exception and the rules do not change for 
other women or open doors for them. | am 
not, of course, arguing here that women 
should not do their/our best. Of course we 
should, only this will not change the world 
of work for women. The key is to change 
the expectations.” 

“Developing a style male colleagues 
are comfortable with... Becoming an “hon- 
orary male” doesn’t necessarily change 
the world for women either. Besides, 
there are limits.” 

“Seek out tough assignments... can be 
good or can lead to a scattered career. One 
is not alone in succeeding in tough assign- 
ments and there can be deliberate impedi- 
ments put in one’s way. The classic in 
academia used to be to load up junior 
women with the time-consuming commit- 
tees as their service obligations, so that 
they have less time to do research.” 

“Network with influential colleagues... 
Yes, but their experiences may be unique 
or generation based. Develop and adhere 
to career goals... Yes, but be flexible. Influ- 
ential mentor... Good idea. Revenue- 
generating...Not as applicable in 
academia.” 

Dr. Susan McDaniel, Department 
of Sociology 


“My dear (as they say when they are very 
old), have I got things to tell you. Only an 
interview would suffice...” 

Dr. Patricia Clements, dean of arts 


Women atthe U of Amake up 49.4 of the workforce 
and account for: ce 


Position: 1997 1990 

VPs: 0 1/5 (20%) 
AVPs: 2/11 (18%) 1/8 (13%) 
Deans: 3/16 (19%) 6/19 (32%) 
Chairs: 13/16 (22%) 4/83 (5%) 


Numbers provided by the offices of Human Rights and VP Academic 
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Faculty of Business heads east 


CIDA gives two thumbs up for projects with Xi’an Jiaotong University 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


he Faculty of Business’ Canada-China 

Higher Education Program received a 
financial boost recently to implement pro- 
grams with its sister university in China, 
Xi’an Jiaotong University. 

The U of A proposal was one of only 
eight selected by CIDA, the Canadian In- 
ternational Development Agency out of 58 
from across the country. The U of A re- 
ceived $926,000 for a five-year plan which 
includes projects to train staff at the Chi- 
nese university, reform policies, develop 
female executive exchanges and enhance 
library resources. 

Dean Michael Percy called the project 
“an anchor in our international program... 
Without the support of CIDA, it would be 
difficult for any university in Canada to 
have international relationships.” 

Claudette Bradshaw, parliamentary 
secretary to the minister for international 
cooperation and minister responsible for 
La Francophonie, says CIDA funding ben- 
efits all Canadians by increasing prosper- 
ity, security and human rights around the 
world. “It’s a chance to demonstrate 
worldwide the values Canadians share,” 
she said. At the formal signing of the 
agreement on Mar.13, she called the U of 
A’s collaboration with Xi’an Jiaotong Uni- 
versity a “success story.” 

The Faculty of Business first connected 
with the Chinese university back in the 
early ‘80s and assisted in establishing one 
of the first MBA programs, and subse- 
quently a PhD program, at the School of 
Management in China. Now, the U of A 
can continue the relationship and move 
ahead with the next stage. 


Triple header 
for the Winspear 


By Michael Robb 


| pee of Alberta musicians will 
take centre stage for the first time in 
the city’s new concert hall, the Francis 
Winspear Centre for Music. The Universi- 
ty’s Symphony Orchestra, Madrigal Sing- 
ers and Concert Choir will perform on 
Sunday, April 5. 

The principal ensembles of the U of A 
combine forces to bring Edmontonians 
Elgar’s Ode, The Music Makers for chorus and 
orchestra, Rachmaninoff’s popular Piano 
Concerto No. 2, and the Preludes to Acts | and 
II of Lohengrin by Richard Wagner. The 
Rachmaninoff piano concerto will be played 
by music student Terry Greeniaus, and the 
contralto soloist for The Music Makers is 
music student Maura Sharkey. 

The concert, to mark the 90" anniver- 
sary of the university, will be conducted 
by Dr. Malcolm Forsyth. The Madrigal 
Singers are conducted by Dr. Leonard 
Ratzlaff. And the Concert Choir is con- 
ducted by Joy Berg, a visiting professor 
in the Department of Music. 

The concert begins at 8:00 p.m. Tickets 
are $15 for adults, $10 for students and 
seniors. Tickets are available at The 
Gramophone, the Department of Music 
(0601) or the Francis Winspear Centre for 
Music. a 


Dr. Rolf Mirus, professor of business 
and director of the Canada-China Higher 
Education Program, says the funding will 
spearhead projects in three areas: environ- 
mental economics, public sector reform 
and entrepreneurship for women. 

With such fast-paced economic 
changes going on, Mirus says environmen- 
tal issues in developing countries like 
China usually take a back seat. And with 
heavy downsizing of public sector indus- 
tries, increasing numbers of women in 
upper management and executive levels 
are looking for options after layoffs and 
early retirements. U of A expertise will 
help shape programs to address the issues, 
says Mirus. At the same time, it’s not just 
Xi’an Jiaotong University that will benefit. 

“U of A staff are challenged with new 
problems. Their skills are sharpened and 
the benefits pass onto students,” says 
Mirus. And because many faculty mem- 
bers consult with the business community, 
the benefits ripple outside the U of A. 

Mentors in the business community 
are accompanying Dr. Reinhild Boehm, 
director of the Women’s Program and Re- 
source Centre at the Faculty of Extension, 
to China to help conduct seminars for self- 
employed women. Boehm leaves April 20 
with Collette Oseen, an organizational 
consultant and co-ordinator of women’s 
studies at Athabasca University, and 
Helen Cheung, a director of Capital City 
Savings, federal civil servant and former 
business owner. 

They will conduct mentoring work- 
shops over two days and already 20 
women have registered, says Boehm. Next 
year, two women entrepreneurs from 
China will come to be matched with men- 
tors in Edmonton. “The thing I find very 
exciting in all of this is the theme of net- 
working and being together, which stems 
from the United Nations conference in 
Beijing,” says Boehm, who believes the 
reverberations from the worldwide wom- 
en’s conference several years ago are still 
being felt. “The human bridges are also 
really important.” 
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Faculty and students ot Xi’an Jiaotong University, China 


The aim is to establish a diploma pro- 
gram for women entrepreneurs that will 
include Canadian mentors conducting 
annual workshops.and seminars in China. 
But more important for the growth and 
success of this project is to garner firm 


commitments from all the women in at- 


tendance to go out and become mentors in 
their community. 

“T see this as the first stone thrown into 
the pond,” says Boehm. = 


Professor X is being threatened 
by a colleague down the hall 


What would you do? 


By Michael Robb 


hat would you do if you knew one of 

your colleagues was being harassed 
and threatened by a graduate student or 
another professor across the hall? Would 
you report your concerns to the AAS:UA, 
University Hall or Campus Security? 
Would you phone the police? Or would 
you opt to mind your own business and 
hope the issue resolves itself? 

Unfortunately, says Campus Security 
Services director Doug Langevin, all too 
often people choose the latter option. “Re- 
port these things sooner rather than later,” 
Langevin urged a group of student advis- 
ers at the 14" annual student advisers con- 
ference, March 3. In one case, a person was 
harassed for three or four years before 
someone finally reported the situation to 
Campus Security. By that time, a lot of 
important evidence just wasn’t there. 

A new protocol for dealing with urgent 
cases of disruptive, threatening or violent 
conduct makes it very clear how to deal 
with these situations, says Dr. Anne Marie 
Decore, associate vice-president (aca- 
demic). People in the university commu- 
nity who are faced with these situations 
and who fear for the safety of themselves 


or others should immediately contact 
Campus Security Services. CSS then deals 
with the situation or calls the police. 


In one case, a person was harassed for 
three or four years before someone finally 
reported the situation to Campus Security. 
By that time, a lot of important evidence 


just wasn’t there. 


Decore spelled out the important at- 
tributes of the policy, including provisions 
for the appointment by the vice-president 
(academic) of a coordinator, whose role is 
to coordinate the work of an ad-hoc case 
management team. The policy is a mecha- 
nism for dealing with problems and ensur- 
ing people who need to know about prob- 
lems have the information they need, she 
explains. The policy deals with action, 
follow-up, files, confidentiality, response 
and reporting. 
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It’s a policy that will allow the univer- 
sity to take action when things begin to go 
bad, instead of later, says Faculty of Busi- 
ness Assistant Dean (Undergraduate Pro- 
grams) Elaine Geddes. What is doesn’t 
cover, however, is when people have an 
apprehension that someone may do harm 
to him or herself. Perhaps it should, sug- 
gests Decore, but nothing prevents facul- 
ties from using the protocol to deal with 
such a situation. 

One of the more difficult aspects of 
handling these situations is just who do 
you tell and when do you tell them, adds 
Langevin. The more sensitive information 
is conveyed face-to-face. 

Acting Dean of Students Dr. Burton 
Smith says people on campus have to be 
certain what they’re saying about others is 
correct. In at least two specific cases, what 
was said about other people was inaccu- 
rate and the university is extremely fortu- 
nate it wasn’t sued over the incidents. 

“T still believe that it’s better that the 
university be sued for something it did, 
than for something it didn’t do,” says the 
director of Campus Security. = 


Almost “Deja vu all over again’ at the Alberta legislature 


By Dr. Dick Sobsey, director, J.P. Das Development Disabilities Centre 


i. ere’s the scenario: The Alberta govern- 
ment introduces legislation that vio- 
lates basic human rights. The government 
recognizes it is taking away essential 
rights but says this is justified by compel- 
ling interests, claiming the proposed legis- 
lation is humane and will, after all, save 
money. The premier assures critics “The 
argument of freedom or right of the person 
can no longer hold good where the welfare 
of the state and society is concerned.” 
Government advisers who designed Bill 26 
believe they can legislate away peoples’ 
rights and avoid liability for future claims, 
but human rights advocates warn the 
government that they are making a horrible 
mistake, and Alberta newspapers warn 
against dire consequences. 

All this happened in 1928 with the 
passage of Alberta’s Sexual Sterilization 
Act. Similarities between what happened 
in 1928 and 1998 are amazing, right down 
to the scathing editorials in The Edmonton 
Journal. It was amazing to see the Alberta 
government attempt to clean up the mess 
resulting from repressive legislation cre- 
ated on the advice of ill-informed experts 
70 years ago with more repressive legisla- 
tion based on more bad advice today. In 
spite of all the similarities, however, there 


was one important difference. In 1928, 
Premier Brownlee didn’t blink. To its 
credit, the Klein government withdrew 
their bill and I applaud them for that. 

The 1928 law backfired. Albertans did 
not save money by trampling on people’s 
rights; instead they created a huge liability 
that now has to be paid. If the 1998 legisla- 
tion had passed, no doubt the same thing 
would have happened. The goverment’s 
lawyers seem to think the dreaded. 
“notwithstanding clause” would create an 
invulnerable shield. In fact, the proposed 
law almost certainly would have been 
invalidated at some stage notwithstanding 
the “notwithstanding clause.” The law 
would have taken away not just the indi- 
vidual rights of citizens but also the funda- 
mental power of courts. In a democracy, 
there are three branches of government 
that serve as checks and balances. If a gov- 
ernment legislates away the power of the 
courts, a silent coup has taken place and 
the system is no longer a democracy. 

Withdrawal of this legislation leaves 
us pretty much where we were before, but 
perhaps two things have been accom- 
plished. First, we know a bit more about 
the quality of advice the government’s 
legal experts have to offer. Second, by set- 


The university mission 
statement: Don't forget 


By Dr. Christopher Levan, Principal, St. Stephen’s College 


Mer years ago, my father visited a 
uburban nursing home as part of his 


pastoral duties. It was a tightly run institu- 
tion, so you can imagine his surprise when 
he entered for his weekly rounds to find a 
swirling tempest. 

Nurses, doctors, patients, guests, and 
orderlies were all running in and out of 
rooms and down the halls. It soon became 
clear a great quest was in progress: a 
search for teeth. 

You see, some person or persons had 
crept about the previous night and re- 
moved the dentures from the glasses at 
each bedside. Since no one could gum 
down their breakfast and with dinner fast 
approaching, tensions and tempers were 
rising. 

Eventually, the riddle was solved. 
Under the mattress of one elder was found 
a cache of uppers and lowers. While she 
may have lost her memory, she had lost 
neither her agility nor her kleptomania. 

Can you see the problem coming? 

Most people don’t label their false teeth, 
so how could anyone tell whose molars 
belonged to whom? Eventually, the admin- 
istration held the dental version of hockey 
try outs: “These don’t feel right” and “Here, 
try mine,” with all the uppers and lowers 
finally finding a home. 

While this is humorous, there is a 
tragic side to the loss of memory. Without 
some sense of our own stories, of where 
we have been, of what does and does not 
belong to us, we will blunder into old 
traps, unable to avoid the perilous pre- 
tence of the unseeing. Those who forget 
their history lack the humility of hindsight 
which must guide our daily path. 

I know we are all rushing down the 
slopes of our final few weeks of classes. 
While our ‘busy-ness’ is quite real, and at 
any given moment our activities may shine 


bright with significance, let us never forget 
one of our central purposes as a commu- 
nity of learning. We’re here to help people 
so they won’t forget. 

A number of years ago I recall watch- 
ing “Schindler’s List,” and upon emerging 
from the theatre noticed how many view- 
ers shook their heads. How could this hap- 
pen—a civilized people setting out to me- 
thodically exterminate an entire race. 

Alas, I wish it were not so, but the 
Holocaust was a logical result of the his- 
tory of Christian religious intolerance and 
animosity. 

In the Christian world, Lent is upon us, 
a season of self-reflection, a time to re- 
member. In the light of the wellspring of 
interest in the Holocaust, surely Christians 
are called to remember their history of 
anti-Judaism. Nazi anti-Semitism, while it 
was influenced by fascist elitism, also 
drew heavily upon Christian thought and 
practice. Apart from a few notable excep- 
tions, we stood by and watched the smoke 
rise from the ovens. 

Surely, through its faculties of religion, a 
university acts as a locus for remembering— 
even when that history bites back at us. Is 
this not also the case for other departments 
which deal in questions of racism, the treat- 
ment of aboriginal peoples, women, the poor 
and the rejected? Our role is to bring to mind 
past injustice—not to sensationalise it, but to 
resist it happening again. 

It is easy to become jaded about our 
role within the cycle of learning—watch- 
ing endless streams of students pass under 
our care and out into the world. Neverthe- 
less, let us never forget how important our 
collective memory can be for succeeding 
generations—young minds who have not 
yet had to recall what we might otherwise 
want to forget. They need their teeth set 
right from the beginning, otherwise... = 


ting compensation limits, the government 
has told us what it is willing to offer. This 
may assist negotiated settlements. Natu- 
rally, in any negotiation, what either side 
considers to be “fair” can only be consid- 
ered a starting position. 

It also tells us about some of the assump- 
tions the government is making in determin- 
ing their view that $150,000 would be a fair 
settlement. In the words of its press release, 
the government “rejects any suggestion that 
the care received by these claimants was 
anything other than exemplary.” If the gov- 
ernment believes $150,000 is fair based on 
the assumption the quality of care was excel- 
lent, clearly a fair settlement would be more 
than $150,000 if the care received proved to 
be something less than exemplary. The same 
sentence goes on to talk about damages for 
“confinement, including sexual assault.” At 
the risk of stating the obvious, “sexual as- 
sault” is not a part of exemplary care. 

Since 1953, there have been clear stand- 
ards set for institutions. According to its 
1985 consultant’s report, the Red Deer 
facility was never accredited and was so 
far from meeting those standards that ap- 
plying would be a waste of time. Among 
other things, the report says: “There are no 


government standards that assure quality 
control for resident services at the 
Michener Centre.” 

The report urges the government to 
take action to: “1) Relieve the misery of a 
poor human environment at the Michener 
Centre; 2) Reduce the risk to human life.” 
This does not sound like a five-star hotel. 
These consultants found “Relative to mod- 
ern health-care facilities, the Michener 
Centre rates as poor.” Oh well, if the 
Michener Centre does not measure up to 
modern health-care facilities, we may yet 
bring Alberta’s health-care facilities down 
to the level of the Michener Centre. 

In addition to the generally poor qual- 
ity of care, there have been allegations of 
physical and sexual abuse, cover-ups, un- 
ethical research conducted without con- 
sent, forced labor under the guise of train- 
ing programs, the use of drugs to deliber- 
ately make patients ill, inappropriate use 
of restraint and seclusion, and many other 
forms of abuse and neglect. If $150,000 
dollars is a fair settlement based on the 
assumption we confined people in an 
exemplary facility, we may owe these 
people a great deal more.s 


An“honorary” alumnus writes 


Dear Sir or Madam: 

Congratulations on Celebrating 90 
Years! 

Iam proud to say, am ina sense a 
graduate of U of A, albeit some years ago, 
in somewhat unusual circumstances. In the 
fall of 1942, a group of new recruits for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force left balmy Van- 
couver, (via steam locomotive) — dressed 
in slacks, sport jacket, and oxfords, to ar- 
rive at the Edmonton Exhibition grounds, 
converted then to Manning Depot. 

Stepping out into -20°F weather and a 
foot or more of snow, we suffered our first 
cultural shock. However, with the King’s 
issue of longjohns, uniform, greatcoats, and 
boots, we were trucked off to the University 


of Alberta. It was to be our first experience 
in dormitory living, and regular cafeteria 
dining. Classes all day for the next six 
months in the rudimentaries of war. 

For some peculiar reason, | remember 
most vividly, the delicious pork chops 
served in mushroom sauce, and munching 
away most contentedly, while looking out 
the window contemplating the wintery 
scene! These are some memories of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, nearly 56 years ago... 

BEST WISHES. 


Sincerely, 
R.W. Carlson 
North Vancouver, B.C. 


Thank you in the name of Jose Manuel 


Robles Moran 


This letter expresses our sincere grati- 
tude for the generous welcome given to 
my grandson, Jose Manuel and his Pana- 
manian family who accompanied him on 
February 1“, when we arrived in this beau- 
tiful Canadian country and Edmonton, so 
that he could have much needed surgery. 

There are no words to profoundly express 
our thanks to Bruce Uditsky and Bev Ray 
from the Alberta Association for Community 
Living, who along with the doctors made Jose 
Manuel's arrival in this city possible. 

We praise and thank Dr. Ivan Rebeyka, 
who along with a team of exceptional doc- 
tors, specialists, nurses, lab technicians 
and other hospital staff, worked very hard 
to do Jose Manuel's surgery, help his re- 
covery and make his future, normal life 
possible. They have shown professional- 
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ism, knowledge and great respect for hu- 
man life. Their work was organized, con- 
scientious, and planned using the most 
advanced technology. 

Finally, we want to thank Ronald 
McDonald House for making us feel at 
home. And last, but not least, thanks to the 
media for their valuable services. 

With the help of our Lord, Virgin Mary 
and the prayers of all our Canadian, Latin 
American and Panamanian friends, that 
Jose Manuel’s recovery will continue, so 
that we will soon return to Panama. 

Once more, thank you Albertans for 
your hospitality, spontaneity and caring. 

May you be blessed always, 


Antonio Moran 
Jose Manuel’s Grandfather 


Board Briefs 


New degree program for 
Faculté Saint-Jean 


he Board of Governors has approved a 

new degree program, a Bachelor of Arts 
(Honors), for Faculté Saint-Jean. The pro- 
gram is the only one of its kind in Western 
Canada, Board Educational Affairs Com- 
mittee chair Penny Reeves told members of 
the Board, at its regular meeting, March 6. 

The new program will place a greater 

emphasis on an interdisciplinary approach 
to arts education and will have four new 
areas of specialization: Canadian Studies, 
French Language and Literature (French 
and French Canadian), Interdisciplinary 
Studies, and Socio-political Science. 


INVESTMENT POLICY APPROVED 


The Board approved a unitized endow- 
ment pool investment policy. The invest- 
ment policy sets out guidelines for the 
management of the university’s endow- 
ment money. The policy replaces an 
existing one, said Board member James 
Stanford. It sets out the governance of the 
fund, the risk tolerance and asset mix. Its 
performance, says Vice-President (Finance 
and Administration) Glenn Harris has 
been among the best in the country. 


POSSIBLE NEW PROGRAM IN CALGARY 


WORRIES U OF A 


The University of Calgary wants to 
create a new B.Sc. in oil and gas engineer- 
ing and have it up and running by fall, 
1998. Hold on, says the U of A, let’s make 
sure we’re not duplicating programs and 
creating an oversupply in the market. 
That’s the essence of a debate going on 
between the two institutions over the crea- 
tion of the new program. Currently the 
U of A’s petroleum engineering program 
is the only one in Canada. 

In 1995-96, the U of C’s proposal to the 
Access Fund for a B.Sc. in petroleum engi- 
neering was turned down. At the time, 

U of A representatives argued the U of A 
program was adequately meeting the demand. 

There’s a lot of debate going on in 
an attempt to resolve the issue, Dr. Doug 
Owram, Vice-President (Academic) told 
the Board. President Rod Fraser added 
both institutions have really been pushing 
the faculties to plan strategically. 

James Stanford, public member of the 
Board, pointed out it will likely be impor- 
tant to have the industrial sector’s input on 
the issue of oversupply.s 


President of GM Canada recognized 
for business savvy 


Gender hits the spotlight at award dinner 


By Shannon Zwicker 


hen Maureen Kempston Darkes 

received the seventeenth annual Cana- 
dian Business Leader Award, she wasn’t 
surprised that as much attention was paid 
to her gender as to her accomplishments 
as a business leader. 

It’s something she’s come to terms 
with over the years. 

“When I was appointed president of 
General Motors of Canada almost four 
years ago, I’m not sure whether the media 
was more amazed that the company had 
chosen a woman, a Canadian or a lawyer 
for the post,” she joked to the crowd of 600 
that gathered for the Faculty of Business’s 
1998 Canadian Business Leadership Din- 
ner on March 2. 

And while the media still seems inter- 
ested a woman holds the senior post at one 
of Canada’s largest automotive companies, 
more attention these days is being given to 
her leadership of General Motors than to 
gender. 

When the Canadian Business Review 
interviewed Kempston Darkes for its Win- 
ter 1995 edition, the article focused on 
marketing, leadership skills and function- 
ing in a global environment. And when 
the Globe and Mail put her second on their 
list of the 25 most powerful CEOs in 
Canada, they highlighted her marketing 
savvy, not the fact that the power suit she 
wears happens to come with a skirt in- 
stead of a pair of pants. 

But as the first woman to receive the 
prestigious Canadian Business Leader 
Award, Kemspton Darkes’ gender was 
again thrown in the spotlight. B;Comm. 
student Joelle McLaren was not surprised 
at this reaction. “After sixteen years of 
male recipients, more attention will be 
paid to gender when a woman finally re- 
ceives the award.” 

Set to graduate this June, McLaren 
already shows the type of determination 
and business acumen needed to claim her 
own spot as a top CEO one day, and is 
matter of fact about the obstacles she and 
other women face in achieving the kind of 
success Kempston Darkes enjoys. 
“Women at that level have to work twice 
as hard and be twice as good as their male 
counterparts,” she says. 

It’s not something that intimidates 
McLaren. “I expect to have to work hard 


Maureen Kempston Darkes 


as a woman in business,” she says reason- 
ably. And she is not opposed to taking 
advantage of opportunities that come her 
way because of her gender. “As women, 
we have to use everything to our advan- 
tage. For a while, that’s what it will take 
to break the glass ceiling. 

“If lever got a job because I was a 
woman, I'd work hard to prove myself and 
show them that they should have hired me 
for my skills.” 

Fellow student Kiri Johnson also at- 
tended the dinner to see Kempston Darkes 
receive her award. “I was impressed by 
her and what she had achieved,” says 
Johnson, “but making a big fuss over the 
fact that she was the first female to receive 
the award detracts from her accomplish- 
ments.” McLaren agrees. “She is president 
of General Motors for a reason — they don’t 
just hand a job like that over to someone 
unless they have the skills.” 

Indeed, Kempston Darkes’ biography 
reads much like the biographies of past 
recipients. She progressed rapidly 
through the ranks of General Motors, be- 
coming president 19 years after joining the 
company. She is active in the community, 


Putting the “human” back in design 


More than a century of traditions converge, says art expert 


By Geoff McMaster 


race yourselves for the next wave of 
humanism. 

Only this time, it may well be design- 
ers who lead the way, says Christopher 
Frayling, the celebrated visual arts critic, 
cultural commentator, and Rector of the 
Royal College of Art in London, England 

“My hope is that students will be able 
truthfully to ask, ‘How can I tell whol am, 
until I see what I make?’” said Frayling in 
the Department of Art and Design’s final 
lecture on rethinking design for the 21st 
century. 

Because today’s designers must re- 
spond creatively to a number of traditions 
and cultural narratives, and must be flex- 
ible and multi-skilled in an age where 
“nothing has to look like itself anymore,” 
they may be precisely the ones who are 
equipped to provide an aesthetic, and an 
ethos, for the next century. 

“I find very attractive the idea of de- 
sign as the new humanism,” he said. “De- 


sign education could provide a model 
across higher education because it’s about 
product.” Deconstruction and other 
postmodern theories that posit a decentred 
and fragmented human subject may be 
useful tools for interpretation, he says, but 
in the end they don’t produce anything. 

“The humanities are being destroyed 
by that model - it’s not a viable model, but 
design just might be,” he said, suggesting 
that it relies on a sense of coherent self- 
expression. “The whole basis of the system 
is that you believe in yourself and that you 
have a contribution to make - finding your 
voice, all of that is at the heart of education 
in design.” Today’s educational model 
gives too much weight to interpreting the 
world, and not enough to “those who 
make things.” 

In a strange contradictory move, how- 
ever, he seemed to embrace the very possi- 
bilities in the postmodern condition he 
dismissed as destructive in postmodern 


thought, celebrating multiple identities 
and the dissolution of boundaries while at 
the same time yearning for unity and co- 
herence. 

“In such an era, the keynote, I believe, 
has to be interdisciplinarity. Much of the 
most interesting work, happens in the 
space between the floorboards.” 

The title of his talk, “The Head, the 
Heart and the Hand: the tragical-comical- 
historical story of design education and 
the need for a new convergence,” alludes 
to a famous expression of humanism by 
the 19" century writer John Ruskin. 

“The education of the young artist 
should always be a matter of the head, the 
heart, and the hand... the best design is 
that which proceeds from the heart, that 
which involves all of the emotions, associ- 
ates these with the head, yet as inferior to 
the heart, and with the hand, yet as infe- 
rior to the heart and head, and thus brings 
out the whole person.” 
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serving on numerous charitable, private 
and government boards. She has three 
honorary degrees from Canadian universi- 
ties and in 1997, was awarded The Order 
of Ontario. 

Despite her success, Kempston Darkes 
is aware that as a powerful woman in busi- 
ness, she is still somewhat of an anomaly. 
“Tam encouraged by the increasing 
number of women in senior positions in 
Canada today. But as I look across the 
corporate boardrooms and leadership 
teams, it seems to me that they do not re- 
flect the full diversity of our market and 
our population here in Canada.” 

The problem goes well beyond one of 
gender. “By 2001, fully 20 per cent of the 
total Canadian population will be of vis- 
ibly ethnic origin,” Kempston Darkes 
pointed out. The companies that continue 
to succeed in the future, she believes, are 
those that engage the full range of human 
talent available to them. 

“1 believe, as leaders, we have a per- 
sonal responsibility to ensure that we engage 
the widest diversity of human talent in our 
efforts to move our companies and our 
economy forward into the 21* century.” a 


In the mid-19" century’s “normative 
tradition” the head tended to dominate, 
discouraging creativity and promoting a 
“grammar” of design principles that could 
be applied to any given situation. 

Reacting to the overly cerebral ap- 
proach of the normative tradition, the 
“critical tradition” of the early twentieth 
century placed new emphasis on the hand, 
or studio practice. And then in the sixties, 
the “expressive tradition” of the heart tried 
to place design within a social, historical 
and environmental context, rather than 
seeing it as an act done to things. The 
expressive tradition encouraged designers 
to “leap into the unknown” to find their 
own voice. 

Over the last 150 years, these three 
traditions have tended to diverge in design 
education. They are now finally converg- 
ing, said Frayling, allowing for a kind of 
resurrection of the “whole person” Ruskin 
had in mind.# 


Richard Siemens 


"Alberta’s best kept secret” wins Quebec award Buddy, can 


Faculté Saint-Jean recognized for promoting French language and culture in North America 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


De Claudette Tardif says it was a 
surprising but pleasant phone call. “I 
asked them to repeat it two or three times,” 
she told Folio. Le Conseil de la Langue 
Frangaise a Québec told her the U of A’s 
Faculté Saint-Jean had won their annual 
prize, “3-Juillet-1608,” July 3, 1608). 
Named after the year Quebec City was 
founded, the prize is given annually to an 
institution or organization that has made an 
impact in promoting the French language 
and culture, not only in Canada but also 
throughout North America. TVOntario, the 
provincial public learning network with a 
French channel, won two years ago. And a 
prestigious French periodical picked up the 
award last year. 

With 90 years of history associated 
with the U of A, the last 20 as a faculty, 
Tardif says Faculté Saint-Jean does much 
more than teach university students in 
French. And as the only French faculty in 
Western Canada, Faculté Saint-Jean takes a 
leadership role in promoting the language 
and culture, in and outside Edmonton. 

A variety of conferences throughout 
the year draw experts in the arts and sci- 
ences, with an upcoming speaker from 
Paris, Dr. Hubert Reeves, scheduled to 
lecture March 30 on the first instances of 
the universe. Faculté Saint-Jean is also the 
base of the Alberta chapter for the French 
Canadian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Partnerships with universities include 
hosting teachers from the National School 
of Theatre in France and, more recently, 

a practicum exchange with the teacher 
education program at the University of 
Toulouse. A pilot program with education 
students is set to start in January, 1999. 


And, of course, Tardif points to their 
alumni, some of whom stretch back to the 
Class of ’47, and their accomplishments in 
various aspects of life. Former chancellor, 
Louis Desrochers, studied at the Faculté 
Saint-Jean. 

But as Premier Ralph Klein said when 
he visited the Faculté, “This is Alberta’s 
best kept secret.” Tardif is very much 
aware of the importance of increasing the 
Faculté’s profile and looks forward to in- 
creasing links with other faculties and 
other companies, across Canada and 
around the world. She wants to see more 
alliances within the U of A, like the bilin- 
gual bachelor of commerce program, cre- 
ated. And hopes for more support from 
Canadian companies, like CN, who 
pledged $100,000 
over five years to 
help fund Que- 
bec students who 
wish to head 
west and study at 
the U of Ain 
French. The 
Faculté’s first 
visiting commit- 
tee on March 27 
will help increase 
awareness of the 
multi-faceted 
nature of FS] 
among Canadi- 
ans from across 
the country. 

“We're not 
just out there, off- 
campus, but part 
of the U of Aasa 
whole,” says 


Tardif. This is an integral recruitment tool, 
she argues, to draw French-speaking stu- 
dents, and graduates of French immersion 
schools, to the U of A. A French faculty in 
an English-speaking metropolis provides a 
smooth transition for francophones, 
anglophones and everyone else who wants 
to maintain their language skills, she says. 
“{An off-campus site] does help to create a 
unique atmosphere for French language 
learning.” And while new student enrol- 
ment has gone up over the years, the chal- 
lenge now is to maintain this. 

The mayor of Quebec City presented 
the award to Dean Tardif on March 19, 
during the international week of La 
Francophonie, a celebration of French lan- 
guage and culture. = 


Faculté Saint-Jean’s Dean Claudette Tardif 


Re-opening a “cultural can of worms” 


Understanding the Potlatch’s challenge to the dominant culture 


By Geoff McMaster 


“Dr Bracken, can you 
summarize your book’s 
argument ina language our 
readers will understand?” 

“Well, no,” replies the 
author of The Potlatch Papers 
without apology. 

Representational vio- 
lence inflicted on First Na- 
tions people over the last 
century is complicated. 

What Christopher Bracken, assistant 
professor of English, attempts in the first 
book of his academic career (and his virtu- 
ally unrevised doctoral thesis) is to demon- 
strate how Euro-Canadian discourse on 
First Nations culture in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is fraught with contradiction, folding 
back on itself to constitute nothing more 
than a mirror of white conquest anxiety. 
Summarizing or “totalizing” will in a sense 
only perpetuate the violence. 

Yet despite his reluctance to simplify, 
Bracken is remarkably lucid when discuss- 
ing the “invention of the white man’s In- 
dian” on the west coast. And his book, 
while grounded in high post-colonial 
theory, is refreshingly accessible. The 
Potlatch Papers is an important pioneering 
study, if only because it’s one of the first 
attempts to apply this theory to a Canadian 
historical context. In this case, the archival 
material to which the title refers is a series 
of letters written by early government ad- 
ministrators in British Columbia concerning 
the native practice of gift-giving. 

Given the abundant Canadian content, 
however, it’s more than a little ironic that 
Bracken couldn’t find a Canadian pub- 
lisher to take his project on. 

“When I farmed this manuscript out to 
University of Toronto Press, even though 
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it’s the most excruciatingly 
detailed pieces of Canadian 
history and B.C. history in 
particular ... they told me the 
manuscript was too Ameri- 
can because it had too much 
European philosophy and 
theory.” 

The manuscript, origi- 
nally entitled White Gift, 
eventually found a home 
with University of Chicago Press after they 
called one day-asking about a manuscript 
called The Potlatch Papers. 

“That wasn’t actually the title, but when 
a senior editor from University of Chicago 
press phones you, out of the blue, and says 
you have a manuscript called The Potlatch 
Papers, then that’s what it’s called.” 

Those of you who don’t know what a 
potlatch is (and the writer confesses he 
had no idea when first assigned this story), 
can perhaps be forgiven. The ambiguity 
of the term is where much of the trouble 
begins. 

To put it simply, a potlatch is a gift, and 
a potlatch ceremony an occasion when na- 
tives would give away virtually everything 


Geoff McMaster 


they owned to other members of their tribe. _ 


Or so it seemed to European settlers. 

They couldn’t understand why anyone 
would simply give away possessions with- 
out expecting anything back. According to 
the Western view of things, the potlatch 
was a clear violation of the dearly held 
principle of “classical utility,” according to 
which, in a civilized economy, the act of 
giving requires some return on investment. 

The potlatch therefore became a sign of 
“nonproductive expenditure,” a kind of 
excess marking the West Coast natives as 
primitive and corrupt. Ultimately the 


potlatch ceremony was outlawed, until as 
recently as the 1950s. But what these early 
settlers were unable to see was the potlatch 
was in fact an investment of the highest 
order, establishing rank and esteem for the 
gift-giver, and forming important social 
and political bonds within the tribe. 

According to Bracken, “potlatch,” very 
quickly became an ‘undecidable’ term, 
saying more about the West’s own concep- 
tual limits than any about real native cul- 
tural practice. The potlatch papers are only 
the beginning of “a system of utterances 
that Canada will endlessly recite to itself in 
order to put limits on the actions of indig- 
enous societies.” 

That recital, Bracken is quick to remind 
us, is by no means over. It frequently resur- 
faces in contemporary political debates over 
public spending and First Nations people. 

“We're not outside the framework of 
this discourse, so there’s an allegorical 
level to the book. I wrote this in the midst 
of the deficit hysteria and the election of 
the Liberal government. For me, all of that 
is a racialized discourse - the primitive is 
that which gives everything away, and 
you saw this in response to the Royal 
Commission on Aboriginal Affairs, where 
the immediate mainstream response was 
that it will cost too much. Our invention of 
the Indian, or the primitive, or the savage 
in Canada has always been that which 
costs too much.” 

After opening up this cultural can of 
worms, where does Bracken plan to go 
from here? His next book, he says, will be 
on love, “understood as a primitive eco- 
nomic system.” 

Sounds intriguing, but once again 
Bracken declined to summarize. = 
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Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


you spare a 
dime? 


Senate and Board members 
look at ways to raise more 
money for its core operating 
budget 


By Michael Robb 


oard of Governors members have a 

fancy name for it: a revenue enhance- 
ment committee. The bottom line, how- 
ever, is the university’s administrators, 
Board members and Senate members in- 
volved in the newly established committee 
will be looking for one thing: a way to 
increase the amount of money that flows 
into the university’s core operating 
budget. 

President Rod Fraser set the scene for 
Board members at their regular meeting, 
March 6. The university’s funding per stu- 
dent has steadily declined, and tuition fees 
haven't made up the difference. More stu- 
dents are expected to flood into the prov- 
ince’s post-secondary education system in 
the year 2005. And any new money that 
has flowed into the university over the last 
decade or so has been envelope or condi- 
tional funding. 

The result? Less per capita money, 
compared to other major research-inten- 
sive Canadian universities, and less room 
to maneuver. The university has to find 
ways to get some flexibility back into its 
budget. It also needs to return to a way of 
funding with fewer restrictions in the way 
it spends the money, says Dr. Doug 
Owram, vice-president (academic). 


...the focus has to shift to the university's core 


operating budget in view of the recent federal 


and provincial initiatives to back students and 


research—both positive signals. 


At the Board meeting, administrators 
and governors agreed to strike the joint 
Board-Senate committee to examine how 
the university can raise more money for its 
core operating budget. It’s expected to re- 
port back to the Board fairly quickly, and 
Board members are hoping to have some 
influence in the early stages of the provin- 
cial government's budget-building process. 

The declining core operating budget 
needs to be examined if the university is 
going to meet its objectives, says Fraser. 
He points out the focus has to shift to the 
university’s core operating budget in view 
of the recent federal and provincial initia- 
tives to back students and research—both 
positive signals. 

Vice-President (Research and External 
Affairs) Roger Smith gave the Board mem- 
bers a timely example. The university will 
likely be awarded between $112 and $115 
million for research for the year with about 
$45 million of that from the three federal 
research granting councils. And that will 
likely grow. But, says Smith, the university 
will get nothing from the federal govern- 
ment to cover indirect costs of conducting 
that research. The federal government ar- 
gues it’s a provincical responsibility. 

And there are recruitment issues, points 
out the Board’s academic representative, 
Dr. Franco Pasutto. Without decent salaries, 
the university runs the risk of not being 
able to keep its newly hired staff in what is 
a highly competitive job market. 

Earlier in the week, Graduate Students’ 
Association president Peter Cahill told 
student advisers the province has become 
increasingly reluctant to hand over money 
to universities without conditions. Govern- 
ments distrust universities, he says. = 


Distance learning: Are we falling behind? — 


By Geoff McMaster 


W: could all see it com- 
ing — the day televi- 
sion monitors replace 
professors at the podium. 
Videoconferencing tech- 
nology has been around 
for more than 20 years, 
but only recently have 
prices fallen enough to 
make it a truly viable part 
of a university education. 

The University of Al- 
berta began using 
videoconferencing in 1995, 
and now has six facilities 
set up, as well 
as a dedicated link to the 
University of Calgary cam- 
pus. In addition to deliver- 
ing lectures to distant com- 
munities, it’s used for eve- 
rything from job inter- 
views to colloquiums to 
PhD candidacy exams and 
thesis defences. 

Some Canadian uni- 
versities, particularly in 
the East, have started to 
beef up their videoconferencing facilities 
with a vengeance, using them to attract 
students from distant markets. Queen’s 
University in Kingston, Ont., for example, 
has placed ads in newspapers across the 
country, including The Edmonton Journal, 
inviting people to enrol in an MBA pro- 
gram without having to leave their present 
jobs. From a site in their home city, they 
simply watch lectures transmitted through 
phone lines. 

So one might ask: Do we need to worry 
about this competition at the University of 
Alberta? 

“You bet we do,” says Kay Devine, 
associate dean of the U of A’s MBA pro- 
gram. “The two programs are different, 
but I don’t know if the public perceives 
that. What they see is, ‘I can get an execu- 
tive MBA from Edmonton sitting wherever 
watching a TV, or I can get one through 
U of A and have to fly to Calgary every 
other weekend.’ Most people say, I’d 
rather watch TV.” 


Because the MBA is a joint program 
between Alberta and Calgary, classes are 
held where the majority of students reside, 
in this case Calgary. Edmonton students 
take classes in Calgary Friday and Satur- 
day and fly home Sunday. 

“They have actual professors and they 
get the best of the best from both institu- 
tions,” says Devine. “In my mind ... you 
get much more out of it than sitting watch- 
ing a TV screen.” She adds the program 
also brings in guest speakers “from all 
over.” 

To eliminate the obvious transporta- 
tion hurdle, Devine says Alberta and 
Calgary tried using videoconferencing 
between the two sites last October. But no 
one, she says, was very impressed. The 
students agreed that the instructor’s pres- 
ence in the classroom was a crucial part of 
the learning process. 

“You lose a lot of that interaction (with 
videoconferencing). It just doesn’t have the 
same quality as people getting to know 


Dr. Richard Green, Faculty of Engineering, videoconferencing with Medicine Hat College 


each other, and being right there with the 
professor. I don’t think we're going to do it 
again. The students here said they rather 
hop on the plane, fly an hour and actually 
be there.” 

The business faculty is considering 
videoconferencing for a communications 
MBA through distance learning as well as 
for some computer module courses in Fort 
McMurray. It will only be adopted, says 
Devine, if it doesn’t compromise the qual- 
ity and rigor of the existing program. 

However, distance education co- 
ordinator Janice Picard argues the univer- 
sity may be falling behind in its willingness 
to take advantage of video technology. 

“To be honest I don’t think the univer- 
sity is doing enough,” she says. “I think 
there’s a lot of opportunity here. The 
whole idea of continuing education is a 
potentially large market.” 

She admits videoconferencing can 
never entirely replace the traditional class- 
room approach, but in certain situations 


it’s “an effective way to 
reach out.” It can also be 
considerably useful for 
collaborative projects. 

Dr. Sundeep Sahay’s 
information systems 
classes, for instance, are 
linked with a similar 
class at George Washing- 
ton University in the 
United States. Students in 
Edmonton focus on deci- 
sion support systems 
while students at George 
Washington work on 
data base development. 
Together the two groups 
try to solve specific busi- 
ness problems, meeting 
on video three times dur- 
ing the year to compare 
notes. 

“The video aspect of 
it really adds a new di- 
mension,” says Sahay. 
“The day after the video 
conference, messages on 
the web board really ex- 
plode. It helps to break the ice ...they have 
a sense of whom they’re speaking to.” 

Sahay agrees the university is “far be- 
hind” other schools, especially when it 
comes to distance learning, and should be 
pursuing videoconferencing more aggres- 
sively. 

But according to Queen’s MBA student 
Eva Borsato, we should make sure we en- 
ter this race for more technology with our 
eyes open. She chose the Queen’s program 
because of its national focus, one that 
lends itself well to video-conferencing. 
Because the U of A’s MBA program is 
more concerned with preparing students 
for Alberta industries, she says, video 
technology may not be as 
crucial, and the university may well end 
up “throwing good money after bad.” 

“Forget about competing with these 
other schools—create your own niche in 
your own regional market,” she says. a 


Campus food bank continues to feed more every year 


Director expects 1,000 students and their children will use the service in ‘98 


By Michael Robb 


W: were the first to create a food bank 
ona Canadian university campus. 
Last year, that food bank fed 880 people. 
About 45 per cent of those were students’ 
children. This year its director expects 
numbers to exceed 1,000 students and 
children. 

“Every single year since 1993 we have 
seen an increase of 150 people,” says Ron 
Ward, and that same trend has played 
itself out at the Uni- 


the anticipated enrolment increases. “Stu- 
dent poverty is on the increase and stu- 
dents are struggling on a daily basis.” 
Ward told the 14" annual student ad- 
visers conference last week students give 
two primary reasons for using the food 
bank: a lack of funding and a rise in costs 
such as tuition. Seventy per cent are un- 
dergraduate students, 30 per cent graduate 
students. A large number of those are in- 
ternational stu- 


versity of Calgary. 
Ward points out 


“Every single year since 1993 we have seen an 


dents. More than a 
third have children. 


that won’t be the 
total number of U of 


increase of 150 people,” says Ron Ward, and 


Erika Schulz, 
director of emer- 


A students and 


that same trend has played itself out at the 


gency aid for the 
Student Financial 


their dependents 
who will, at some 


University of Calgary. 


Aid and Informa- 


point this year, rely 
ona food bank. 
Some are too embarrassed to be seen at the 
campus food bank and will likely go 
downtown to the Edmonton one. They 
want the anonymity. 

The steady increases are disturbing, 
says Ward. About 3.4 per cent of the U of 
A student body and their children are us- 
ing the food bank and that’s likely to climb 
to about six per cent, not accounting for 


tion Centre, points 
out the U of A is 
out of step with the rest of the country. 
Across the country, student support is 
roughly 70 per cent scholarships and 30 
per cent bursaries. At the U of A, on the 
other hand, 97 per cent of the student sup- 
port is funneled into scholarships while 
only three per cent is channeled into bur- 
saries. There’s a lot of focus on the bright- 
est and the best students at the U of A, she 


points out, yet where does most of the 
tuition come from? From average students. 

Ward is anxious to see whether the 
influx of bursary money will ease the pres- 
sure on the food bank—but he’s doubtful. 
More bursary money is becoming avail- 
able, but tuition is also going up by 8.9 
per cent. 

Both levels of government are moving 
to change the scholarship-bursary mix. 
While details remain sketchy on the federal 
government's recently announced 
Millenium Fund, money from the prov- 
ince’s Alberta Opportunities Bursary is 
expected to flow into student pockets in the 
fall of 98. Officials estimate this could 
mean as much as 


sity can maximize the matching provisions 
of the new provincial program. 

Even with the increases in student sup- 
port, the money per capita doesn’t even 
come close to the level of support Ameri- 
can students enjoy at publicly-funded in- 
stitutions, says Graduate Students’ Asso- 
ciation president Peter Cahill. We tend to 
think it’s bad for governments and busi- 
nesses to incur debt, but it’s okay for stu- 
dents. “We are heading towards a cliff.” 

Cahill predicts the steadily rising tui- 
tion fee increases are going to begin to have 
an impact on enrolment, just as they did in 
the Maritimes. More lower-income people, 
traditionally more averse to incurring debt, 


$2.4 million for U of 
A students. By the 


Ward told the 14" annual student advisers 


will stop applying. 
Their numbers will 
dwindle on campus. 


year 2000-01, stu- 
dent support for 


conference last week students give two 


And, says Cahill, the 
campus culture is 


scholarships and 


primary reasons for using the food bank: a lack 


changing, as more 


bursaries could 
almost triple, Presi- 


of funding and a rise in costs such as tuition. 


students spend 
more time working 


dent Rod Fraser 
told the Board of Governors, March 6. 

The university’s administrators and 
fund-raisers will examine how the univer- 
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to pay their costs. 
It’s becoming a commuter campus. 

Cahill says the existing student stress 
and apathy will have a negative impact on 
alumni relations in the longer term. 


Dr. John Mcintyre 


By Dr. Brendan T. Finucane 


i ee W.R. McIntyre died 
at the University of 
Alberta Hospital, March 
12, following an accident 
on 115 Street near the Uni- 
versity of Alberta campus. 
Born in the United 
Kingdom in 1925, Dr. 
McIntyre graduated from 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal Medical School in Lon- 
don and became a Member 
of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (MRCS) and 
Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians (LRCP) in 1948. He 
served in the British Armed Forces 
(RAMC) in Malaya in 1949-50. He became 
a Fellow of the Faculty of Anesthetists of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1954, and 
joined the active medical staff of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta Hospitals in 1956, where 
he remained until his retirement in 1991. 
He was appointed Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Canada in 1972 
and two years later, appointed Professor 
of Anesthesia at the University of Alberta. 
During his career at the U of A, John 
published more than 50 original articles, 
chapters, books and letters. His most 
recent publication is a book entitled 
“Tracheal Intubation” which was pub- 
lished in Japan in 1998. John was a leading 
authority in the discipline of resuscitation 
(airway management) and many of his 
publications reflect this expertise. John 


“carried the flag of Aca- 
demic Anesthesia” at the 
University of Alberta for 
almost 40 years. 

He was a unique man 
who was not only a scholar 
but had a great sense of 
humor and a general love 
of life. He was a very gen- 
erous man and there are 
numerous examples of acts 
of kindness that he carried 
out behind the scenes. He 
was appointed Professor 
Emeritus (Anesthesia) on 
his retirement in 1991. He traveled widely 
in Asia teaching anesthesiologists in Japan 
how to write and publish in English jour- 
nals. Indeed, his enthusiasm for his 
specialty continued beyond his official 
retirement. 

John’s contributions to the academic 
community were recognized at his retire- 
ment, when the Anesthesia Library in the 
Walter C. Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre was named in his honor. Few of 
us receive this kind of recognition in a 
lifetime. 

Colleagues and friends were saddened 
by this great loss to the academic commu- 
nity. Memories of John will be kept alive, 
for a long time, by the many interesting 
anecdotes filed during his productive life 
at the University of Alberta. 

We offer our sincere condolences to 
Dr. McIntyre’s family. = 


Dr. Alison White 


By Dr. Juliet McMaster 


D Alison White, the first 
woman professor in the 
English department, and 
among the first in the uni- 
versity, died peacefully, 
March 9, just short of her 
89th birthday. 

When she joined the 
staff as a lecturer in 1955, 
she came formidably quali- 
fied, with a bachelor’s de- 
gree in education, two mas- 
ter’s degrees in English from 
Ohio University and Bread 
Loaf School of English, and 
a doctorate from the University of lowa. 

Through her 19 years at the University 
of Alberta, she became identified with two 
courses in particular: the course in chil- 
dren’s literature, and the honors course in 
practical criticism; and she was an inspira- 
tion to generations of students in those 
areas for her deep erudition and her wit 
and wisdom. Children’s literature was 
often dismissed as a category unworthy 
of serious critical study but Dr. White’s 
seminal articles on such works as The 
Secret Garden and The Pilgrim’s Progress 
changed attitudes. 

Poetry was her passion. Besides teach- 
ing it, for several years she took on the task 
of judging The Edmonton Journal's annual 
poetry competition. Thus hundreds of poets 
and would-be poets have had the benefit of 
her detailed, appreciative, and often neces- 
sarily tactful commentary. 

It took a long time for the importance 
and originality of her critical work to 


Keeping the spirit of John Muir alive 


Students and staff celebrate the life of one of North America’s first wilderness conservationists 


By Michael Robb 


ohn Muir’s spirit lives in the hearts and 

minds of University of Alberta students 
and professors. Nearly a century after the 
death of the continent’s first wilderness 
conservationist, students and professors 
are still inspired to follow in Muir’s foot- 
steps. Many continue to read his seminal 
books. Others are teaching about Muir’s 
place in the early days of the conservation- 
ist movement. And still others are con- 
ducting historical research on Muir. 

Last week, the TransAlta Environmen- 
tal Research and Studies Centre found 
another way to resurrect and share some 
of Muir’s hopes and dreams for an ecologi- 
cally sound world. It hosted a one-man 
play, An Evening with John Muir: Conversa- 
tion with a Tramp, staged and acted by 
Lee Stetson. 


Muir was influential south of the border... 


What many people don’t know, however, 


is Muir's Canadian connections. 


The play retells the story of how Muir 
and an emergent wilderness conservation 
movement earlier this century fought—and 
ultimately lost the battle—to preserve the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley in Yosemite National 
Park. The river was dammed and flooded 
to provide a water reservoir for San Fran- 
cisco. The defeat became a symbol and a 
catalyst for the environmental movement. 

Muir was influential south of the bor- 
der and many people know about his 
work: his lobbying for a national parks 


Park. He was on campus last week to present the play. 


Lee Stetson first opened Conversation with a Tramp Apnil 21, 1983, at the visitor's centre in Yosemite National 


achieve recognition. But in 
1974, the year before her 
retirement, she was in- 
vited to give the Broadus 
Lectures in the English 
Department. And in 1990 
she received the signal 
honor of an honorary doc- 
torate for her pioneering 
work in the serious study 
of literature for children 

Late in her life she 
published a collection of 
her own early poems and 
stories, Pockets Full of Stars, 
with the Juvenilia Press. 

The University remained her spiritual 
home and social centre during her emeri- 
tus years. She was often in the English 
Department, and gave freely of her knowl- 
edge and her inimitably whimsical humor. 
“For Alison: colleague, mentor, friend,” 
reads the dedication of an important an- 
thology of children’s literature compiled 
by Patricia Demers and Gordon Moyles. 
And Gwen Molnar dedicated her book of 
verse for children “To the witty, wise and 
wonderful Dr. Alison Genevieve White.” 
Such are the tributes she inspired. 

Childless herself, she loved children, 
professionally and personally, and she 
“adopted” whole families, becoming a 
universal aunt, a vocational fairy god- 
mother. Many children now grown, and 
some approaching retirement themselves, 
will mourn her parting. = 


% 
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Donna Morrison 


service, his help in the founding of the 
Sierra Club, and his friendships with some 
of the best known naturalists, philosophers 
and politicians of the day, including John 
Burroughs, Theodore Roosevelt and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

What many people don’t know, how- 
ever, is Muir’s Canadian connections. 

Professor of Conservation Biology Dr. 
Jim Butler and graduate student Connie 
Bresnahan, who is doing her PhD thesis on 
Muir’s Canadian travels, want to change 
that. They’re working on a book on Muir's 
travels in Canada, uncovering the influ- 
ence of his northern experiences on his 
writing and philosophy. Muir spent two 
years in Canada beginning in 1864 when 
he migrated to Ontario to escape the 
American civil war. Later in his life, he 
visited Banff. 

Those first two years deeply influenced 
Muir at a formative stage in his life and 
shaped his philosophy, explain Butler and 
Bresnahan. “The early Ontario experience 
was Muir’s first taste of wilderness, and 
first true test of independence and self- 
sufficiency,” says Butler. “It was also an 
important time of transition when he 
learned to write with the heart of a poet,” 
explains Butler, who has retraced Muir's 
steps throughout southern Ontario. 

Muir’s influence also found other 
voices. James Harkin, Canada’s first com- 
missioner of national parks, was a great 
admirer of Muir. Harkin used Muir’s 
words to describe the purpose of national 
parks and the philosophy of wilderness 
preservation in the formulation of Cana- 
da’s first national park policies. = 
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We have 3 pairs of ESO tickets to give away! 


Return this entry to Public Affairs, 400 Athabasca Hall by 
Friday, March 27 and you could win one of two pairs of 


tickets to the Edmonton Symphony Orchestra’s Spanish 


Pops on Friday, April 3 at 8 p.m. OR one pair for Maxim 


Philippov's piano concerto on Sunday, April 
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Skill testing question: 


How many consecutive CIAU volleyball championships have the U of A Pandas won? 


QO two QO three QO) four 


QO five 


Congratulations to Ms. H. Tkachenko who 


won tickets for two to hear Konstanty Kulka, 


violin. 


Edmonton 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


Graduate student teaching award winners 


U of A deans, in consultation with their faculties, staff and students, have selected 45 
teaching assistants to receive graduate student teaching awards. The annual awards 
recognize teaching assistants with a superior command of their subject, committed to 
their work and respected by their students. University Teaching Services (UTS) adminis- 
ter the nomination and granting procedures. Here are the winners for 1998: 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY & HOME 
ECONOMICS (2) 

1. Pamela M Bailey, Department of Human Ecology 
2. Kay K McFadyen, Department of Human Ecology 


FACULTY OF ARTS (9) 

1. Ruth A Dyck Fehderau, Department of English 

2. Charmaine Enger, Department of Political Science 

3. David Medler, Department of Psychology 

4. Audrey O'Brien, Department of Modern 
Languages and Comparative Studies 

5. Anthony Olmsted, Department of Anthropology 

6. Michael Snyder, Department of Psychology 

7, Susan L Steen, Department of Anthropology 

8. Mario Trono, Department of English 

9. Jerry White, Department of Modern Languages 


FACULTY OF PHARMACY & PHARMACEUTICAL 
SCIENCES (1) 
1. Sandra Elizabeth Rees 


FACULTY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION & RECREATION (2) 
1. Joan Marie Matthews 
2. Anthony Webster 


FACULTY OF REHABILITATION MEDICINE (1) 
1. Margaret Shim 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE (20) 
Karine Auclair, Department of Chemistry 
Doug Barton, Department of Biological Sciences 


Christopher Daley, Department of Chemistry 


and Comparative Studies 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION (4) 


1. April Buchanan, Department of Educational 


Psychology 


2. John Roger Proctor, Department of Elementary 


Education 

3. Susan Walsh, Department of Secondary 
Education 

4. Douglas Zook, Department of Secondary 
Education 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING (4) 


1. Sarah Arulanandam, Department of Mechanical 14. 


Engineering 

2. Jocelyn Grozic, Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 

3. Roger Mah, Department of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering 


4. Arun Tangirala, Department of Chemical and 


Materials Engineering 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE AND ORAL HEALTH SCIENCES (1) 


1. Fadi Hikmat Khadour, Department of 
Pharmacology 


FACULTY OF NURSING (1) 
1. Mary Haase 


1 
2. 
3. Donald Coltart, Department of Chemistry 
4 
5 


Andy Danylchuk, Department of Biological 
Sciences 

6. Erena Friedrich, Department of Physics 

7. Cheryl Gauthier, Department of Biological 
Sciences 

8. Murray K Gingras, Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences 

9. Patrick Kamau, Department of Chemistry 

10. Christopher Lee, Department of Chemistry 

11. Minhui Ma, Department of Chemistry 

12. Marko Mah, Department of Physics 

13. David Brett McCaughan, Department of 

Computing Science 

Patrick Montgomery, Department of 

Mathematical Sciences 

15. M Sangani-Monfared, Department of 
Mathematical Sciences 

16. Rebecca Tittler, Department of Biological 
Sciences 

17. William Allan Turner, Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences 

18. Jiankang Wang, Department of Computing 
Science 

19. Hong Xiang, Department of Mathematical 
Sciences 

20. Esther Yu, Department of Biological Sciences 
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OASYS Workstations 


$1448 


OASys Winstorm MMX with 
Intel Pentium 166 MMX Processor 


Intel Pentium 166Mhz MMX Proc 

32 MB EDO - 512K Brst Cache - TX Mbr 

3.2 GB Ultra ATA-3 HD - 3.5° Floppy Drv 

24 Speed CD Rom Drive 

Sound Blaster 16 -100 Watt Spkrs 

15* SVGA Digital Monitor - 16” Case 

4 MB EDO ATI 3D Expression Video Card 

2 Button MS Mouse - Keytronic Keyboard 
Internal 56K Voice FaxModem - Windows 95 


Upgrade to 64 MB RAM $70 
Upgrade to Pentium 233 Mhz MMX $120 
Upgrade to 4.3 GB Hard Drive $40 
Upgrade to Matrox Millenium II 4 MB $125 


$1938 


OASys Sahara MMX with 
Intel Pentium II 233 Mhz Processor 


Intel Pentium I] 233Mhz Processor 

32 MB SDRAM - 512K Burst Cache - LX Mbr 
4.3 GB Ultra ATA-3 HD - 3.5" Floppy Drive 

32 Speed CD Rom Drive 

Sound Blaster Awe 64 - 180 Watt Stereo Spkrs 
15" SVGA Digital Monitor - 19" ATX Tower Case 
4 MB SGRAM ATI 3D Expression Video Accirtr 
2 Button Microsoft Mouse - Fujitsu Keyboard 
Internal 56K Voice FaxModem - Windows 95 


Upgrade to 64 MB RAM (2X32MB) $70 
Upgrade to ATX Pentium II 266Mhz $185 
Upgrade to 6.4 GB Hard Drive $90 


*Pricing above is for University staff and students with valid ID. Prices subject to change without notice. Lease rates based on 36 months, 


and do not include GST. The Intel Inside logo, Landesk and Pentium are registered trademarks of Intel Corporation. Microsoft Windows 95 and Windows NT, and Microsoft Mouse are registered trademarks of Microsoft. 


$2659 


OASys $1000 Server with 
Intel Pentium Pro 180Mhz Processor 


Intel Pentium Pro 180 Mhz Processor 
256K pipeline burst cache ram 

64 MB ECC SIMM RAM 

4.5GB Ultra Wide SCSI III HD / 3.5" Flop. 
Adaptec 2940UW SCSI Controller 

PCI 3 Com 3C905 10/100 Ethernet Card 
24 Speed CD ROM / 2 MB PCI Video 
23° Diamond AT Server Case - 400W PS 
Keytronic Keyboard / Logitech Mouse 
Microsoft Windows NT Certified 


Upgrade PentiumPro 200 Mhz(256k) $450 
Upgrade PentiumPro 200 Mhz(512k) $900 
Upgrade to 9.1 GB Ultra Wide Drive $500 


$2838 & 


OASys S2000 Server with 
Intel Pentium Il 233Mhz Processor 


Intel Pentium II 233 Mhz Processor 

512K pipeline burst cache ram 

64 MB ECC DIMM RAM 

4.5GB Ultra Wide SCSI III HD / 3.5* Flop. 
Adaptec 2940UW SCSI Controller 

PCI 3 Com 3C905 10/100 Ethernet Card 
24 Speed CD ROM /2 MB PCI Video 

23" Diamond ATX Server Case / 500W PS 
Keytronic Keyboard / Logitech Mouse 


Microsoft Windows NT Certified 
Upgrade to Pentium II 266 Mhz $185 
Upgrade to Pentium II 300 Mhz $390 


Upgrade to 9.1 GB Ultra Wide Drive $470 


Ask us about OASys RAID options or redundant power supplies! 


OA Comp Inc - OA Electronics Inc -OA Internet Inc -OA Networking Inc -OA Soft Inc -OA Comp Rental Inc 


TECHNOLOGY 


GROUP INC 


EDMONTON, AB CALGARY, AB 
Head Office - 430- 0811 
OA Soft - 428-8888 


RED DEER,AB !ORONTO, ON 
403-309-0038 


YOUR 


PARTNER 


403-291-6833 


905-629-3333 
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Jobs, jobs, jobs...in the agriculture business 


Minister of Agriculture tells U of A students the industry will continue to expand and create jobs 


By Michael Robb 


tick with it. There 

will be jobs at the 
end of your studies 
at the University of 
Alberta. That was 
one of the key mes- 
sages the provincial 
government’s minis- 
ter of agriculture last 
week brought to 
students enrolled in 
an introductory ani- 
mal science course. 

Ed Stelmach, the 
MLA for Vegreville- 
Viking, told students 
they are well situated 
to assume jobs in the 
agriculture industry. 
“There are tremen- 
dous opportunities,” 
he said, and many of 
those will be in three 
primary areas: farm business management, 
environment and marketing /transportation. 
In fact, said the minister, there are 

critical shortages of people to assume jobs 
in marketing, transportation, veterinary 
medicine and animal husbandry. People 
are coming from European countries to 
assume these jobs. Directly or indirectly 
one out of every three jobs in the province 
is still related to agriculture. 


The provincial 
department of 
agriculture has set 
ambitious goals: to 
increase the value 
of primary agricul- 
ture to $10 billion 
by the year 2005, 
up from the cur- 
rent $6.3 billion 
annually, and to 
increase the value 
of value-added 
agricultural prod- 
ucts to $20 billion, 
from the current 
$6.7 billion. That 
won't happen if. 
the province 
doesn’t have a 
skilled workforce, 
the minister said. 

These value- 
added activities in southern Alberta, 
where much of the activity is now located, 
require a lot of water, he pointed out. 
There will be limits because of the scarcity 
of water, and as consequence, there will be 
a lot of potential to establish value-added 
agricultural activities north of Red Deer. 

The Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry 
and Home Economics has restructured to 


Grab your running shoes 


It’s time for the Edmonton and area Corporate Challenge games! 


By Michael Robb 


harpen those darts. Oil those gears. And 

practice your lay-ups. It’s that time of 
year again—time to start thinking about 
the Edmonton and area Corporate Chal- 
lenge games. Team captains are already 
beating the bushes for recruits. 

Last year about 100 U of A employees 
participated in a variety of sports, placing 
eighth among 29 companies in the more 
than 800 employees category. University 
employees captured medals in squash, 
soccer, table tennis and orienteering. This 
year organizers are hoping for even better 
results—but more importantly they’re 
hoping everyone who participates has fun. 

The “friendly” games take place May 
22 to June 7. The organization, however, 
is happening now. The games really are 
meant to promote healthy lifestyles, team- 
work and camaraderie in the corporate 
community, says organizer Barb Hepperle 
(1259). 


Prostitution and 
morality tear apart a 
mother and daughter 


‘Starts 
MARCH 21 


A co-production with 


_ The Vancouver 
Playhouse 


Interested in participating in Team Up 
‘98? Here is the sports lineup: badminton, 
basketball, bike race, bowling, darts, golf, 
horseshoes, lawn bowling, mountain-bike 
racing, orienteering, five-mile challenge, 
pool, race walk, slo-pitch, soccer, squash, 
table tennis, team triathlon, tug-of-war 
and volleyball. There is also a blood donor 
challenge, and Hepperle is confident the 
university can come out on top. = 


reflect the growing emphasis on the impor- 
tance of value-added agricultural industries, 
says the Dean, Dr. lan Morrison. Students are 
now exposed to the whole continuum of the 
industry and, as result, are well placed to 
find work in the industry. “We're now seen 


the 


11640 — 79 Avenue 


Similar projects coming soon to other 
prestigious mature neighbourhoods 


as leaders in the area,” he said, adding 
industry is providing tremendous support 
for the conduct of research in emerging 
areas important to the value-added agri- 
cultural industries, such as food biotech- 
nology, quality, safety and nutrition. = 


TQULQ 


ie ondominium 


‘Features: 


* Marble foyer 

9’ ceiling 

Crown moulding in great room 
Gas fireplace 

Air-conditioned 

In-floor radiant heating 
Custom-designed kitchen by 
MSB Kitchen Design 

8 appliances 

Ceramic flooring in ensuite 
In-suite laundry & storage 
Terrace is plumbed with water & gas 
* In-garage storage room 


Aesidence Data: 


* Suite Area: 2078 sq. ft. 

* Balcony Area: 565 sq. ft 

* Total Living Area: 2643 sq. ft. 

* Style: 2 bedrooms + den 

¢ Exposure: West, facing crescent park 

¢ Parking: 2 underground stalls included 


SViak James Ne al Estate Ltd. 


Contact KL ick James at 484-1478 to artange viewing by ap spointment. 


HOTEL 


LUXURY APARTMENT HOTEL 


Approved University Hotel through the Hotel Authorization Program 


$55.00 


1 bedroom 
per night 


$65.00 


2 bedroom 
per night 


FREE - deluxe continental breakfast 
FREE - heated underground parking 
FREE - local calls 

FREE - pass to the Kinsmen Sports Centre 
FREE - 24 hour coffee service in lobby 


- pets welcome 


1, 2 & 3 bedroom suites equipped with washers/dryers 
dishwashers, microwaves, coffee makers and private balconies 


*Subject to availability 


403 488-1626 * 9715 110 St. 


Spend A Night 


Fortune 


John Ullyatt 
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COMPAG. an FINANCIAL GROUP 


William Webster Larry Yachimec 
DIRECTED BY Glynis Leyshon 
SET DESIGNED BY Pam Johnson 
COSTUME DESIGNER Helen Jarvis 
LIGHTING DESIGNED BY Melinda Sutton 
SOUND DESIGNED BY John Mills-Cockell 


Canadas Citadel Theatre 


425-1820 


or Ticketmaster 451-8000 


ckKilia 
ROYAL BANK as 


KPMG 


Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required to 
size, complete with halftones if necessary. Call 492-0444 for 
sizes, rates and other particulars. 


Paul Lorieau’s University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


433-5500 


Colour Copying/Printing 
Canon CLC700+Fiery RIP 


> Colour output 


+ Highest quality colour 
approved for Thesis 


printing available 


> Digital B/W & Colour —¢ Posters on tiled 11x17 

photocopying - near 

photo quality + File sizes to 64mb/Letter; 
128mb/Tabloid (11x17) 

> Image editing 

+ PostScript files may be 
FTP’d or carried in - ZIP 
or floppy. Network access: 


TCP/IP, UNIX, AppleTalk 


+ 35mm slides printed 
to paper and O/H 
transparencies 


Do it yourself binding, mounting, finishing facilities 
“ Walk up photocopying @6¢; duplex, stapling, etc. 


+ Cash, VISA, MC, Interac, Indents 


Instructional Resource Services 
Faculty of Education 
B-111 Education North (492) 5433 


ECMONTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
1998/99 SEASON 


Our 1998/99 Season — 
Flas Deen ‘Announced 


SuDscribE RIGHT AWAY TO GUARANTEE SEATS 
IN THE POpulAR WINSPEAR CENTRE !!! 


Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9 

Boris Belkin, violin 

Symphony under the Sky 
Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition 
Liona Boyd 

Natalie MacMaster 

Leahy 


Liona ‘Boyd 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS WILL BE PROCESSED AFTER May 31, 1998 


Submit talks to Tamie Heisler by 9 a.m. one week prior to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail 


at public.affairs@ualberta.ca. 


1998 STRICKLAND MEMORIAL LECTURE 

This lecture series is named in honor of Edgar 
Harold Strickland, who founded the Department of 
Entomology in 1922. 

March 26, 4 p.m. 

Robert S. Desowitz, Emeritus Professor of Tropi- 
cal Medicine and Medical Microbiology, University of 
Hawaii, and currently Adjunct Professor of Epidemiol- 
ogy, University of North Carolina, “Malaria—The old- 
est Emerging Disease.” TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 


AGRICULTURAL, FOOD AND NUTRITIONAL SCIENCE 

April 3, 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Seminar on “Dairy and Non-Dairy Nutraceuticals 
and Functional Foods.” Registration and information: 
Sue Heathcote, 492-0379 or fax 492-8914. Fee: $50; 
after March 25 ,$65; student with lunch, $10; student 
without lunch, free. Banquet Room, Lister Hall. 


ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSORS EMERITI 

March 26, 7 p.m. 

John B. Dossetor, Biomedial Ethics, “Darwinism 
and the Evolution of Ethics.” Emeritus House, 
11034 - 89 Avenue. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Molecular Biology and Genetics Research Group 

March 20, 4 p.m. 

Tom Fox, Genetics and Development, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, “Mitochondrial Expres- 
sion of Recoded Nuclear Genes: Regulation and Pro- 
tein Targeting.” M-145 Biological Sciences Centre. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF UKRAINIAN STUDIES 

March 23, 3:30 p.m. 

Zenon Kohut, “The Development of a Ukrainian 
National Historiography in Imperial Russia.” 352 
Athabasca Hall. 


CELL BIOLOGY AND ANATOMY 

March 23, 10.a.m. 

Richard Lehner, “Mobilization of Intracellular 
Triacylglycerol Pools for Lipoprotein Assembly: 
Role of Microsomal Triacylglycerol Hydrolase.” 
5-10 Medical Sciences Building. 


CENTRE FOR GERONTOLOGY 

March 23, 7:30 p.m. 

Bonnie Dobbs, Department of Psychology, 
“Consequences of De-licensing Elderly Drivers.” 
2-07 Corbett Hall. 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

March 27, 1 p.m. 

Darcy Fleming, Child and Family Resiliency 
Project, “The National Longitudinal Survey of 
Children and Youth: Great White Elephant, or 
Exceptional Tool for Research?” P-218 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 

April 3, 1 p.m. 

Joyce Magill-Evans and Margaret J. Harrison, 
“Early Psycholosocial Predictors of Development at 
Four Years for Preterm and Term Children.” P-218 
Biological Sciences Centre. 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH FOR TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

March 24, 12:30 p.m. 

Hedy Bach, “Evading the Evaded: Making 
Schoolgirl Culture.” 633 Education South. 

March 31, 12:30 p.m. 

Grace Elliott and Carol Massing, “The Voices 
Project.” 633 Education South. 


CHEMISTRY 

March 30, 11 a.m. 

Torin Dewey, NeXstar Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 
Boulder, Colorado, “Decorated RNA for Drug Discov- 
ery: 5-Carboxamide Modified UTPs and Enzymatic 
Studies.” V-107 V-Wing. 


HOPE FOUNDATION 

March 24, 7 p.m. 

Wendy Edey, “Getting to Know Your Mind 
Through Your Body: Tapping the Mind/Body 
Connection.” 

Leslie Crawford, “Connecting with Body Wisdom 
Through Art.” 11032 - 89 Avenue. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR QUALITATIVE 
METHODOLOGY 

March 28, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Seminar on Focus Groups in Research. Instruc- 
tor: Martha Ann Carey, Senior Scientist and Evalua- 
tion Specialist for the Center for Mental Health Serv- 
ices, Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services 
Administration, U.S. Department of Health and Hu- 
man Resources. This seminar will focus on research 
issues in the purpose, process and products of focus 
groups. The seminar participant will learn skills 
needed to plan, conduct, and analyze data from an 
uncomplicated focus group study. Registration: call 
492-8778 or e-mail: Qualitative.Institute@ualberta.ca. 
Cost: U of A student: $80, all others $100. 6-10 
University Extension Centre. 
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JOHN DOSSETOR HEALTH ETHICS CENTRE 

March 26, 3:30 p.m. 

Deborah St. Arnaud, Project Team Leader, Popu- 
lation Health Strategies, Alberta Health, “Choosing 
Now for the Future: The Personal Directive's Act.” 
Information: 492-6676. 2"4 Floor, Library, Aberhart 
Centre Two, 8220 - 114 Street. 


MOVEMENT DISORDER CLINIC AND THE PARKINSON’S 
SOCIETY OF ALBERTA 

April 2, 7:30 p.m. 

Jon Stoessl, Parkinson's Specialist, University of 
British Columbia and a multidisciplinary panel includ- 
ing a person with Parkinson’s and a caregiver, will 
give the 20'* Annnual Annie Wylie lecture. Audito- 
rium, The Glenrose Rehabilitation Hospital, 

10230 - 111 Avenue. 


NURSING 

March 26, noon 

Brenda Cameron and Darlene Davidson, “TBA.” 
6-102 Clinical Sciences Building. 


PHARMACOLOGY AND CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASE 
RESEARCH GROUP 

March 23, 4 p.m. 

Yang Wang, Department of Medicine, University 
of Toronto, “Nitric Oxide Synthase Genes: Regulated 
Expression and Implicatinos in Cardiovascular Biol- 
ogy.” 207 Heritage Medical Research Centre. 


PHILOSOPHY | 

March 20, 3:30 p.m. 

Jennifer Welchman, “The Baboon vs. Baby Fae: 
Speciesism, Loyalty and Xenografting.” 4-29 Humani- 
ties Centre. 

March 27, 3:30 p.m. 

Wesley Cooper, “Morality, Ontology and Social 
Construction.” 4-29 Humanities Centre. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION, 
GRADUATE STUDENTS ASSOCIATION, ALBERTA CENTRE 
FOR WELL-BEING 

March 23, 10 a.m. 

Richard Ryan, Professor, Department of Clinical 
and Social Sciences in Psychology, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N.Y., “Motivation in Sport and 
Exercise: Promoting Performance, Persistence and 
Fun.” E-436 Physical Education and Recreation 
Centre. 

March 24, 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 

Dr. Ryan, “What's So Supportive About Social- 
Support? Fostering Motivation in Health Promotion 
Settings.” Cost: $15 by March 19, $20 after March 19. 
Registration: 453-8692. King’s Court, King’s College, 
9125 - 50 Street. 

March 25, 7 p.m. 

Dr. Ryan, “Be Careful What You Wish For: 
Motivations and Life Goals Associated with 
Well-Being and Life Satisfaction.” 


PSYCHOLOGY 

March 23, 3:30 p.m. 

Stevan Harnad, University of Southampton, 
“Categorisation, Communication, and Cognition: On 
the Advantages of Symbolic Theft Over Sensorimotor 
Toil.” CW-410 Biological Sciences Centre. 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

March 26, 3 p.m. 

George Weyerhaeuser, Jr., President and CEO, 
Weyerhaeuser Canada Ltd., “The Challenge of Adap- 
tive Forest Management: Aren't People Part of the 
Ecosystem, Too?” 2104 Dentistry-Pharmacy Centre. 

April 2, 12:30 p.m. 

Al Fedkenheuer, Senior Environmental Scientist, 
NOVA Gas Transmission, Calgary, “TBA.” 2-36 Earth 
Sciences Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA LIBRARIES 

March 24, 3:30 p.m. 

Stevan Harnad, University of Southampton, 
“Learned Inquiry and the Net: The Role of Peer 
Review, Peer Commentary and Copyright.” 
TL-B1 Tory Lecture Theatre. 


EASTER WEEKEND 1998 


Most University of Alberta 
Libraries will be open 
Easter Weekend: 


¢ Good Friday April 10, 


e Saturday April 11, 
e Easter Sunday April 12, and 
e Easter Monday April 13, 1998. 


Please check individual Libraries 
for hours of service. 


events 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARY 

Until June 1998 

“An Exquisite and Rational Enjoyment: From 
Early Travel Books to Baedeker Guides.” Hours: Mon- 
day to Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (extended hours 
as posted). B7 Rutherford South. 


FAB GALLERY 

March 10 to 29 

"Printmaking from the Royal College of Art: The 
Tim Mara Years, 1900-1997.” Gallery hours: Tuesday 
to Friday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sunday, 2 to 5 p.m.; Mon- 
day, Saturday and statutory holidays, closed. 1-1 Fine 
Arts Building. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until May 2 

"Laughter is the Best Medicine—The Art of the 
Cartoon"—a light hearted look at life through the 
work of thirteen local artists who are members of The 
Cartoonists’ Union. Gallery hours: Monday to Friday, 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
5 to 8 p.m. (Subject to availability of volunteers.) 
Information: 492-8428 or 492-4211. Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 


RETIREMENT PLANNING 
SEMINAR FOR ACADEMIC 
STAFF 


APRIL 20-21 1998 

The Office of the Vice-President 
(Academic) and the Association of 
Academic Staff of the University of 
Alberta (AAS:UA) invite members of 
the AAS:UA and their spouses to 
attend a two-day retirement plan- 
ning seminar. The seminar will pro- 
vide participants with an opportu- 
nity to: identify and address any 
immediate issues with respect to 
retirement plans; develop a strategy 
for planning long-term goals; and 
provide specific information in the 
areas of lifestyle, financial and estate 
planning. 


APRIL 20, 21; 8:30 A.M. - 4:30 P.M. 

The seminar will be held in the 
Banquet Room, Lister Hall. There is 
no charge; coffee and lunches will be 
provided. 

Enrollment is limited and will be 
ona first-come, first-served basis, 
however, priority will be given to 
new attendees. If you are interested 
in attending, please call Kathy Van 
Denderen at 492-5321 or e-mail: 
kathy.vandend@ualberta.ca. 

You may also register on the 
AAS:UA homepage on the internet: 
www.ualberta.ca/~aasua. Deadline 
for registration is March 23, 1998. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 

March and April 

An art exhibit of oil paintings done by world re- 
nowned artist Sr. Immolata Meyen will be displayed 
in the main corridor of St. Joseph's College. Join the 
artist for doughnuts and coffee on March 8 between 
10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. at St. Joseph's College. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

March 20, 8 p.m. 

Master of Music Recital: Anita Ho, piano. Convo- 
cation Hall. 

March 23, noon 

Noon-Hour Organ Recital. Convocation Hall. 

March 23, 8 p.m. 

Master of Music Recital: Allan Bevan, choral 
conducting. Convocation Hall. 

March 24, 8 p.m. 

Master of Music Recital: Jocelyn Chu, cello. 
Convocation Hall. 

March 27, 7 p.m. 

Trumpet Masterclass with Philip Smith, Principal 
Trumpet of the New York Philharmonic. General 
admission: $10 at the door. Convocation Hall. 

March 29, 8 p.m. 

The University of Alberta Concert Choir Concert. 
Joy Berg, conductor. Admission: $7/adult, $5/stu- 
dent/senior. Convocation Hall. 

April 3, 8 p.m. 

Music at Convocation Hall Series. Admission: 
$10/adult, $5/student/senior. Convocation Hall. 


FACULTE SAINT-JEAN 
April 4, 8 p.m. 
Mixed Choir Spring Concert. All Saints Cathedral. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


ON QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
SOCIAL DATA - JUNE 22-26/98 


Selected Data Analysis Topics 

1 Descriptive statistics 

2 Comparative analysis 

3 Data preparation and cleaning 

4 Hands-on use of SPSS/Windows 

5 Exposure to exemplars of social 
research methods and quantitative 
analysis. 


Cost: $495.00 Student Special: $350.00 


To Register or for further information 
please contact: 

Lynne Wilson @ 492-4659 ext 221 
between the hours of 9:00 a.m. 

& 3:00 p.m. Mon-Fri 


Population Research Laboratory, 
Department of Sociology 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton T6G 2H4 

Phone: (403) 492-4659 

Fax: (403) 492-2589 

e-mail 
Ivwilson@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 


It’s not what you earn, 


we It’s What you keep! 


We'll help you sort out your accounting. 
¢ We'll minimize your taxes. 
e Timely service - Clear fee structure 
Initial consultation ... No charge! 


i= 


DAVID DORWARD 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


DAVID DORWARD 


Chartered Accountant 
NEW UNIVERSITY AREA-OFFICE 


Phone 413-7211 


#450 8409 -112 Street 


dd@compusmart.ab.ca 


EUROPE... 
Sunflight Holidays 


Edmonton fo: “engsn 
— Calgary to: 


es ‘ } 
7 Kor" London/ Glasgow 
on ‘ Manchester $ 629 
- $ 629 


i Amsterdam Stuttgart Keflavik = Munich 
$ 749 $ 849 $829 $799 


* Ask about the “Experience Europe’ discount. Exclusive to U of A faculty and staff. 
* Return airfares- taxes not included, not guaranteed until paid in full. 


...EXxperience the Excitement 


* Senate Travel does not onenge service fees. 
We continue to offer free, professional travel counselling. 


Dusseldorf/ 
Hamburg 
$ 699 


: SENATE TRAVEL 
See UNBEERSITY TRAVEL SERVICES fe Ie - A902 -2 iv 4 50 


SOO6 HUB Mailll 


RESPs 
Free - $7,200.00 


Recent federal budget proposals will provide beneficiaries of 


Registered Education Savings Plans with grants worth up to $7200.00 


Attend this informative seminar to see how you and your 
family can benefit from this and other 
education funding plans. 


For details on the dates and times of these educational 
seminars please call: 


on Regal Capital Planners Ltd. 
CAPA. #214, 8657-51 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6E 6A8 


Phone: 468-4580 


The Council of St. Stephen's College invites 


Honorary Degree nominations 


Honorary degrees to be conferred at the fall Convocation 1998 
Doctor of Divinity 


This degree is awarded for excellence and/or outstanding contributions in one 
or more of the following areas: 


* pastoral or missionary experience 
* theological scholarship 

* church statesmanship 

* community responsibility 


Doctor of Sacred Letters 


This degree is awarded for excellence and/or outstanding contributions in such 
fields as: 
* service to the academic community 
service to the community at large 
contributions to philosophy, literature, the arts or spirituality which are 
complementary to the ideals of the college 
exemplary service to the college not primarily of a theological nature 
contributions to religious communities which are complementary to the 
ecumenical and inter-faith objectives of the college 


Please request nomination forms by contacting: 
Dolores Bell 
St. Stephen's Theological College Pa 
University of Alberta Campus 
8810 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2J6 > 
Ph: (403) 439-7311 Fax: (403) 433-8875 
E-mail: dbell@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 


Deadline for nominations is April 30, 1998. 


SLSTEPHEN'S COLLEGE 


BEYOND THE BOUNDARIES, BOLDLY 
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Catherine M. Fletcher pps. 


MM 
DENTIST 


#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C8 


439-2266 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 
everything from booking meeting space, to 


providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't met with us lately, stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 
facilities and services. For more info contact: 


Conference Centre 

Department of Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 

Tel: 403-492-4281 

Fax: 403-492-7032 

e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 
http://www.hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


Our NEW Hours are: 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
8:00 am — 5:00 pm 

Wednesday 11:00 am — 7:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


Lister Hall 
¢ Extensively renovated main function rooms 
¢ Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 

280 people 
¢ Internet ready facilities 
¢ Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 
¢ Examination and seminar rooms 
¢ State of the art audiovisual equipment 


Alumni House 
¢ Beautifully renovated mansion overlooking 
the river valley 
¢ Four renovated boardrooms accommodating 
10 to 30 people each 
¢ Unforgettable elegance for meetings, retreats, 
receptions and weddings 


Theatres and Classrooms 
* State of the art lecture theatres featuring 
internet access and satellite capabilities 


| © Numerous classrooms to meet all your needs 


There are many reasons 
to hold your meeting at the Crowne Plaza - Chateau Lacombe 


(space is one of them) 


Over 14,000 square feet of meeting space, 


10,000 on the main floor, 14 meeting rooms. 


Great downtown location, over $17 million in renovations, 


just a hop across the river to the University 


Hospitality Suites 
Working Lunches 
Receptions 
Dinners 


1 Complimentary Flip Chart 
Discounted Parking 
Business Rooms 

Special Room Rates 

On Property Cappuccino Bar 


Earn 10,000 plus Frequent Flyer points or apply an equal value against your meeting cost. 


Please call our Sales and Catering Department for details. 


Ask our Sales Department for details and a tour of the facility. 


Call Sonny at 420-8357 or fax 420-8379 or e-mail your requirements to 
; skapoor@chateaulacombe.com 


@ $ 
CROWNE PLAZA 


AIR CANADA 
AEROPLAN 


CHATEAU LACOMBE 


101 Street at Bellamy Hill, Edmonton 


' 
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AR ALS 
SPRIMEING THE WORLD 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


HUMAN RESOURCE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROFESSIONAL OFFICERS 


MANAGER, ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS: 


Leading the administrative services and informa- 
tion systems team for the Human Resource Services 
portfolio, the incumbent will develop and manage 
the administrative support infrastructure including 
financial/budget management, performance meas- 
ures, administrative support services, and techno- 
logical innovation. In addition to providing guidance 
to assist and maintain the desktop and legacy sys- 
tems and the local area network, the incumbent will 
also contribute to effective human resource manage- 
ment for the University. Effective communication 
and policy development skills, and records and infor- 
mation management experience are essential. This 
position currently has an acting incumbent. Salary 
Range: $34,014 to $51,018. 


COORDINATOR, PENSION MANAGEMENT: 


Managing the activities of the Pension adminis- 
tration unit, the incumbent will provide technical 
expertise on all pension matters. The incumbent 
must possess an in-depth knowledge of federal and 
provincial income tax and pension legislation and be 
able to recognize and analyze the impact of changes 
on the University and its plans. Overseeing the ad- 
ministration of the University Academic Pension Plan 
(UAPP) and the Public Service Pension Plan (PSPP) for 
the University, the incumbent will design and adjust 
effective communication strategies to clearly com- 
municate pension policies and procedures and their 
impact, to fulfill the needs of the University commu- 
nity. This position currently has an acting incum- 
bent. Salary Range: $38,352 to $57,528. 


ADVISOR, ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS: 


Providing expert consulting services to depart- 
ments/faculties in the areas of problem resolution, 
change and transition management, strategy plan- 
ning, goal setting processes, productivity improve- 
ment and group behavior facilitation, the incumbent 
will provide “best practices” in organizational effec- 
tiveness to support building effective working rela- 
tionships. Excellent communication, presentation 
and facilitation skills and an understanding of the 
University community are essential as this position 
involves extensive teamwork. This position currently 
has an acting incumbent. Salary Range: $34,242 to 
$51,366. 

These positions are currently under review; can- 
didates are requested to submit a resume and a cov- 
ering letter indicating the position being applied for 
by March 27, 1998 to: 


Human Resource Services 
University of Alberta 

2-40 Assiniboia Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2E7 

Equity Statement 


notices 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


TIME TO COUNT COMPRESSED GAS CYLINDERS 

In conjunction with the University's gas cylinder 
management system, staff of Praxair Canada Inc. will 
conduct a campus-wide count of all Praxair com- 
pressed gas cylinders Mar. 30 to Apr. 3. To ensure an 
accurate count, team members will require access 
to all buildings. It is anticipated the count will have 
little, if any bearing on the University’s day-to-day 
activities. Each supplier representative will carry 
identification cards issued by the University. 
M.M. Craige, of Materials Management, kindly asks 
for everyone's cooperation. 


ON-LINE PEER-REVIEWED JOURNAL LAUNCHED 

The Canadian Society for Pharmaceutical 
Sciences (CSPS) is pleased to announce the launch of 
the premier issue of the electronic “Journal of Phar- 
macy & Pharmaceutical Sciences,” (JPPS.) The issue is 
available online for viewing and/or printing at the 
CSPS website: www.ualberta.ca/~csps. 


CALLING ALL CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI! 

All Cambridge University alumni and fellows are 
invited to take advantage of special dinners and 
wines at extremely favorable prices, interesting 
speakers, and many other pleasures of life. Please 
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INTERNAL AUDITOR 


HUMAN RESOURCE AND ENVIRONMENT 
SPECIALTY ADMINISTRATIVE PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICER 


Reporting to the President the mandate of the 
Internal Audit Department is to examine and evaluate 
the systems of management controls, provided by 
the University, to direct its activities and resources 
towards the accomplishment of its mission. 

The Internal Audit Department is currently ac- 
cepting applications for the position of Internal Audi- 
tor. The position reports to the Internal Audit Direc- 
tor and would be of interest to a highly motivated 
individual that enjoys working in a strong team-based 
atmosphere. The position offers opportunities to 
expand skills and experience in a challenging audit 
environment. The Internal Auditor is responsible for 
conducting independent reviews and appraisals of 
human resource management, environmental, finan- 
cial, and operating controls in a wide range of organi- 
zational units, both academic and service functions, 
and will require extensive contact with senior Univer- 
sity Management. 

Applicants should possess a solid background in 
management and administrative processes, excellent 
written and oral communication skills and a good 
working knowledge of microcomputers. A strong and 
continuing interest in human resource and environ- 
mental management issues is essential. Internal Audit 
experience and familiarity with post-secondary edu- 
cational institutions would be definite assets. 

A resume including a recent salary history should 
be forwarded to: 

Allan Pedden, Director, 

Internal Audit, 

234 Athabasca Hall, 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2E8 


Deadline for receipt of applications is 
April 10, 1998. 

The University of Alberta is committed to the 
principle of equity in employment. As an employer 
we welcome diversity in the workplace and encour- 
age applications from all qualified women and men, 
including Aboriginal peoples, persons with disabili- 
ties, and members of visible minorities. 


HOW DOES $800/WEEK 
EXTRA INCOME 


sound to you?? 
Amazingly, profitable opportunity. 


Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to: 


International 
1375 Coney Island 
Brooklyn, NY, USA_ 11230 


come to a “Cambridge Pub Night” at the Faculty Club 
on April 15‘. For more information, e-mail 
msuresh@eagle.pharmacy.ualberta.ca 


VOLUNTEERS WANTED 

Volunteers aged 18-60 are needed to take part 
in medical research studies. Expenses paid. For more 
information, call: 492-9995. 


ADDICTIONS TREATMENT: 


THE GENDER BASED APPROACH 

Explore the reasoning and controversy behind 
gender based treatment for addictions problems at 
the public lecture “Women, Men and the Treatment 
of Substance Abuse.” Beverley Abbott and Mike 
Lynch from AADAC’s Henwood Treatment Centre will 
present the session which examines treatment pro- 
grams designed specifically for men and women. An 
overview of current research literature on this topic 
and available community resources will also be pro- 
vided. 

This free public lecture is hosted by the U of A 
Faculty of Extension's Addiction Studies Program. It 
wiil be held from 7 to 9 p.m., Tuesday, March 31, at 
the University Extension Centre, 8303-112 St. 

To pre-register for this free session call 492-5532. 


Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$44,000 to $695,000. Ask for Connie Kennedy, condo 
specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. Re/Max, 
482-6766, 488-4000. 

THE GALLERIA - Luxurious penthouse condo, 
furnished/unfurnished, 2,690 square feet, 3 bed- 
rooms. Spacious living room and dining room for 
formal entertaining. $2,000/month. Immediate. 
Janet, 441-6441. 

EXECUTIVE CONDO with gorgeous river valley 
view. Victoria Plaza. Two bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths, 
$1,800/month. Immediate. Janet, 441-6441. 

NEAR UofA - delightful two storey, three bed- 
room furnished home with hardwood floors. Formal 
dining room. Upstairs laundry, 1 1/2 baths. Only 
4 1/2 blocks to University, hospital. $1175/month. 
July 1, 1998 for one year. Janet, 441-6441. 

GORGEOUS UNIVERSITY AREA HOMES. 
Furnishings available. Possible rent-to-own. Email: 
aurora@planet.eon.net, (403) 465-9715. 

AVAILABLE MAY, JUNE, JULY 1998. Lovely 3-bed- 
room bungalow, Rio Terrace. Large, open, fully fur- 
nished. Insulated garage. Nice yard. Near river valley, 
10 minutes to University. $950/month. Cathy or 
Curtis, 487-4248. 

SALTSPRING ISLAND, B.C. SPRING GETAWAY - 
oceanfront three bedroom home, fireplace, private 
beach, walking trails. (604) 739-8590. 

FULLY FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED, 

1500 square foot former showhome in Beaumont. 
Immaculate 3+2 bedroom bungalow. Double garage, 
fireplaces, finished basement, no pets/smokers. Oc- 
tober 1998 - March 31, 1999 (negotiable). Redford 
Property Management, Pam (403) 459-7153. 

APARTMENT - THREE ROOMS PLUS KITCHEN, 
bathroom. Walk in lower level of Christian family 
home. Quiet location, 20 minutes from University. 
Single occupancy, $450.00 includes utilities. Avail- 
able immediately. Please call 434-6022. 

SHARE - well-maintained, older home with one 
other. No pets/smokers. Want clean, interesting, 
easygoing person. Please call 434-7035. 

LOVELY FURNISHED SUBURBAN HOME - three 
bedrooms, seven minutes from UofA. Available to 
visiting academic from mid-June-December 1998. 
Rent $250/week. Car also available. (403) 437-5169, 
or email ghanna@oa.net 

BEAUTIFUL 11/2 STOREY HOME in old 
Strathcona. Three bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths. Many up- 
grades. Two car garage, newer carpet. Available April 
30, $925. Call 461-8381. 

ONE BEDROOM - COLLEGE PLAZA. Beautiful 
view, close to University. Swimming pool. Available 
May 1 - August 31, 1998. $450/month. 433-7949. 

VISITING WINNIPEG? Profs on sabbatical want to 
exchange furnished accommodations, between 2 
and 4 months, October 98 - May 99. Two-bedroom 
apartment, central location, balcony, great view. B. 
Turner, (204) 786-9173. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
AHassle-free@ property management provided. 
(250) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. 
#101-364 Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 

UNIQUE EXECUTIVE TOWNHOUSE CONDO - 
overlooking Victoria Golf Course. Two storey, two 
bedrooms. $189,900. Call Janet, Gordon W.R. King 
and Associates, 441-6441. 

WAKINA DRIVE - discover the serenity of this 
four bedroom, two storey located in a quiet cul-de- 
sac. Warm inviting interior. Enhanced by three fire- 
places, new hardwood flooring, sunny upgraded 
kitchen. Great for entertaining. $209,900. Call Janet, 
Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

BELGRAVIA IMMEDIATE - immaculate 1,228’ 
bungalow, deluxe heated garage. $149,500. Ed 
Lastiwka, Royal LePage, 431-5600. 

UNIVERSITY AREA - two bedroom. Hardwood. 
Appraised $82,000, sell $75,000. (403) 465-9715. 
Email: aurora@planet.eon.net 

GRANDVIEW HEIGHTS - new listing, 2,000 
square foot bungalow. Family room off the kitchen. 
Three fireplaces, developed basement with two 
bedrooms, den, recreation room and bath. South 
backyard. Seller will entertain offers between 
$234,900 and $269,876. Close to the University. 
Marjorie King, Prudential Spencer, 483-7170, 435-0395. 

FOUR NEW UNIVERSITY AREA LISTINGS - call 
The Real Estate Hotline. McKernan semi-bungalow, 
944-9779, ID# 1128. University Avenue, 944-9779, 
ID# 1118. Executive two storey, 944-9779, ID# 1088. 


Millcreek Ravine, 944-9779, ID# 1038 or call Patti 
Proctor, Proctor Schmidt Home Selling Team, 
944-9944. Under contract to Sutton. 

RIVERWIND AT SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE - 
upscale, three bedroom condo, spacious balconies 
overlooking gorgeous river valley, city skyline. Hi- 
tech soundproof window system. Near all amenities. 
For info, Alice Mah, 413-8096, Alice Mah Realty Inc. 

PICTURE PERFECT! Upgraded bungalow, newer 
white oak expansive kitchen, newer bathrooms, oak 
flooring, family room with modern gas fireplace 
downstairs. Quiet cul-de-sac, southwest, near excel- 
lent schools, 10 minutes to University. $155,000. Liz 
Crockford, Re/Max, 438-7000. 

WALK TO UNIVERSITY from this luxury main level 
suite with two bedrooms plus den. Unique brick pa- 
tio faces south. Clean and bright. Two underground 
parking stalls. Robert Moshansky, Re/Max, 438-7000. 

CITY LIGHTS AND VALLEY SCENES! Immediate 
possession. 1) Beautiful new upgrading, great home/ 
office. Open spacious design, $71,900. 

2) 9929 Saskatchewan Drive, 1,540’, 6% mortgage, 
low downpayment, $158.000. 3) 9929 Saskatchewan 
Drive, 1,929’, hardwood floors, carpet choice. Open 
House, Saturday and Sunday, 2-4 p.m. $211,000. 

4) Lowrise - perfect pet lover's home, fireplace. 
Oliver, $94,900. For viewing, Helen Rhodes, 488-2180, 
Realty Executives. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

MATURE, NON-SMOKING FEMALE, graduate stu- 
dent available to housesit summer months. Available 
immediately, 437-2618/(306) 565-0943. 

BUSINESS EXECUTIVE requires fully furnished 2-3 
bedroom house for one year starting May or June 
1998. Alex, 436-3399. 

GOING AWAY - need responsible person to 
housesit your residence? Please call Shelly Fedorak, 
424-7722, 436-1828. 

WILL PROVIDE HOUSESITTING SERVICES FREE - 
we're building! Needed May and June. 456-5001. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 

ALL TEAK, 9-drawer dresser with mirror. Coffee 
tables - round, rectangle and side. Record-player 
stand, 434-1259. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM - editing, desktop documents, 
medical terminology, on campus. Donna, 922-3091. 

BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. 
Supplementary health care coverage. 436-8059. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man NAIT. Complete interior/exterior residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electri- 
cal. No job too big/small. References available. 
436-6363. 

RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS, additions, renova- 
tions, new homes. Innovation Plus Developments 
Limited, 434-0923. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

HOMEBODIES HOUSE WATCH & PET CARE. Pets, 
plants, mail, mow, we do it all when you go. Licensed, 
bonded, insured. References. 486-7880. 

PROCITE - set up, data entry, data transfer. Need 
help managing references? Call Alanna Vernon, 431- 
1857. 


MISCELLANEOUS . 

CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ALBERTA 
seeks a sessional instructor to teach Introductory 
Organic Chemistry in the 1998-99 academic year: 
Chemistry 161 and 261 in the fall and Chemistry 261 
and 263 in the winter. Qualifications: preferably a 
Ph.D. with relevant specialization; previous teaching 
experience would be an advantage. Apply to Dr. 
Catherine Eddy, Dean of Academic Affairs, Concordia 
University College of Alberta, 7128 Ada Boulevard, 
Edmonton, AB, T5B 4E4, Tel: 479-8481; Fax: 474-1933. 

COGITO PROGRAM - ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE - 
Cogito is a knowledge-based program with clearly 
defined standards of achievement and measurable 
objectives. It is an alternative program within 
Edmonton Public Schools. Kindergarten - Grade 6; 
Mount Pleasant School, principal: Charlotte 
Corothers, phone 434-6766, fax 435-8891, e-mail: 
mpleasant@epsb.edmonton.ab.ca, Open House - 
Kindergarten, Wednesday, April 15, 7:00 p.m. Grade 
1-6, Thursday, April 23, 7:00 p.m. Grade 7-9, Allendale 
School, principal: Donna Barrett, phone 434-6756, fax 
988-8693, e-mail: allendale@epsb.edmonton.ab.ca, 
Open House - Wednesday, March 25, 7:00 p.m. 
Edmonton Public School Board. 


Janet Jenner-Fraser & Gordon W. R. King 


O 
“The Experience 


Leading-Edge 
Computer Support 
0 
Specialists in: 

e Residential Real Estate 

e Executive Relocations 

e Exec. Property Management 

e Short/Long Term Leases 

0 

Website; 

http:/lwww.gordonwrking-assoc.com 
Email: Janet: jennfra@compusmart.ab.ca 

Gordon: kinggo@compusmart.ab.ca 
Fax: Bus. (403) 483-4943 
Tel: Bus. (403) 441-6441 


Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 


creneenee Real Estate Corp.---------- 
10715 - 157 St. Edmonton AB TSP 2V9 


POWER 
SYSTEM SYSTEM 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 
32 MB RAM ,512k Burst Cache, 3.5 
Floppy. 3.0GB+ Hard Drive, PCI 
Video, 24X CD-ROM, tower case, 16 
Bit Sound Card, Speakers, 14° 
Monitor. Keyboard, & mouse 


P200MMX $949 P233 MMX 
P 233 MMX $999 P11 233 
Pll 266 $1499 P Il 266 


CD-ROM MODEM 
$79 $ 99 


SOUTH SIDE 10429 - 79 Ave West of Calgary Trail South T6E 1R7 
_WESTEND 6711 - 177 Street Callingwood square TST 4k3 


Pil = AGP + LX 
32 MB RAM , 512k Cache, 3.0 GB Hard 
Drive, 2MB AGP! Video, 24XCD-ROM. 
16 Bit Sound card, Speakers, 33 6 
Fax/Modem, Tower case, Keyboard, 


WINDSOR PARK 
SCHOOL 


8720 - 118 Street 


433-3924 


ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 
KINDERGARTEN & 
GRADE ONE 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26 
at 7:00 p.m. 


> Strong academic program with 
excellent achievement results 

> Highly skilled dedicated staff 

> Small, caring environment 
(one class per grade) 

> Involved, supportive parents 


GAMING 
SYSTEM 


6MB 3DFX VIDEO 


32 MB RAM, 512k Cache, 4.0 GB 
Hard Drive, 6MB 3DFX PCI Video. 
24XCD-ROM, Creative labs SB 16 
Speakers, Keyboard, tower case, 


$1399 P 233 MMX 
> 1799 P Il 233 
> 1899 P Il 266 


Pll MB & 
233 MHZ CPU 
§ 549 


Ph#f 435-5550 Fax# 439 - 0383) 
Phi 483-9443 Fax# 486 - 6171 


for 


Academic Technologies 


Leaders in Learning ’98 


Celebrating 
Innovation in 
Educational 
Technologies 
at the UofA 


AARE | 


Drop by for an exciting 
and interesting afternoon! 


OMeet some of our leaders in 
Educational technologies and 
discuss their projects 


OExplore some teaching and learning 
technologies on your own 


O See what ATL and the Production 
Studio has to offer 


in Canada 
Winit san weed 
Hes irs 


Academic Technologies 
for Learning 
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Friday, March 27 
Production Studio 

2-111 Education N 

1:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
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U of A students consulted 
on the Syncrude Gallery 
of Aboriginal Culture 


By Geoff McMaster 


: may be on display in a museum, but 
it’s far from extinct. That’s the view two 
University of Alberta students hold about 
their cultural heritage. And it’s the reason 
they spent long hours trying to convey 
this at the Provincial Museum’s new 
Syncrude Gallery of Aboriginal Culture. 
While the tendency in many museums is 
to collect artifacts of a bygone era, this 
latest exhibit attempts to showcase a dy- 
namic and vibrant cultural continuum. 
“Native people themselves:are so happy 
to see a contemporary section - a display 
on residential schools and so on. It really 
means a lot to them because it tells people 
they’re still alive,” says fourth-year native 
studies student Rhonda DeLorme. She 
and second-year law student Dorothy 
Daniels were largely responsible for co- 
ordinating and writing text for the con- 
temporary part of the gallery, which 
opened last November. What the gallery 
succeeds best in getting across, says 
DeLorme, is that “you can be a contempo- 
rary aboriginal person. You don’t have to 
be dressed in feathers and beads ... there 
can still be something about you that’s 
inherently aboriginal.” At a cost of $2.5 


million dollars, and involving consulta- 
tion with more than 100 elders from 22 
communities, the gallery is one of the 
most comprehensive and progressive of 
its kind in Canada. It aims to interpret 
aboriginal culture in Alberta over 11,000 
years, wherever possible through the eyes 
and voices of those who lived it. Gather- 
ing advice from elders as the gallery was 
under construction was mainly Delorme’s 
task. It was their attention to detail, and 
particularly spiritual detail, that lends 
this project much of its power and au- 
thenticity, she says. 

“There are a couple of buffalo skulls, 
for example, in two displays, and they 
thought in order to honor the buffalo 
spirit we should put the skulls on a bed of 
sweet grass. The elders came in and 
smudged the skulls before they were 
sealed up. The average person probably 
wouldn’t even notice, but for native peo- 
ple it’s important.” 


The effort at spiritual accuracy seems 
to have made a difference. DeLorme was 
approached by a number of elders at the 
opening ceremonies who told her that 
“the grandfathers and grandmothers” 
were pleased. “To us,” she says, “that was 
a real honor.” 

Dorothy Daniels was hired by chief 
curator Susan Berry to work on areas of 
aboriginal justice, politics and economic 
development during the 1960s and ‘70s, 
writing the text on native bids for more 
power in the political process. 

The daughter of ’60s leader and activ- 
ist Stan Daniels, you might say Dorothy 
brought a good deal of inside knowledge 
to the project. She was only in junior high 
school in 1966 when her father entered 
the national spotlight hitchhiking to Ot- 
tawa to complain of poor living condi- 
tions at Fox Lake. But she remembers 
being immersed throughout her teenage 
years in “the issues of the day.” 

“He was the kind of man who would 
be on the phone in front of the television 
whenever anything happened in the 
news,” says Dorothy. “He also learned a 
lot of compassion from what he saw on 
the front lines in World War Two ... and 
so he took a lot of interest in human 
rights.” 

Stan Daniels lost a race for leadership 
of the NDP party in 1968, but headed the 
Metis Association of Alberta for 11 years 
between 1967 and 79. His daughter has in 
a sense followed in his footsteps, working 
at the Metis Association in recent years, 
and now studying law in order to help 
aboriginal communities tackle social prob- 
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lems, not the least of which is the legacy of 
suffering caused by residential schools. 

If the new gallery can play even a 
small role towards the necessary healing 
and cultural revival, Daniels says she will 
be happy. 

“People can celebrate now, both abo- 
riginal and non-aboriginal. And particu- 
larly for young aboriginal people, they 
have the road cleared now to feel good 
about being an aboriginal person. Hope- 
fully they'll be inspired to dig even fur- 
ther and find out more about them- 


selves.” = 


